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CARPENTER’S AUSTRALIA, OUR COLONIES, AND Attractive, Interesting, Practical 
he EADIE’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN 


A Geographical Reader. By Frank G. Carpenter Cloth, 204 pp., list price, 45e. Discount to Schools and Dealers on 
Price, 60 Cents regular account, Special exchange prices and terms quoted on request 
Mr. Carpenter is a well-known lecturer and journalist, and this book bears 
witness to his trained powers of observation and his faculty of clear, interesting, The most attractive school book of this century. 
and picturesque narration. It describes Australia and the chief islands of the ey ee ‘ll ' ? t k Man 
world, laying special stress upon those which have become colonies or depend- e st illustrations ever seen in a text-book. y 
encies of the United States. The children learn about the rescurces of the colored pictures are used to differentiate the parts of the body. 
various islands, visit their people, both in city and country, and observe the Written in the language of a child of the fourth grade. 
wonders of plant and animal creation. The illustrations are numerous and inter- f f \ li t of t ical 
esting, consisting largely of reproductions of photographs taken by the author. Teaches functions o organs, — not a long Hs echn 
Fifteen colored maps show plainly all the countries visited. terms. 
The portion of the text which meets the requirements of the 
Fer Tepapece of Muse law as to tobacco and alcoholic liquors consists largely of letters 
NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS from Chauncey M. Depew and other railroad presidents and 
n rtney and other college trainers and athletes 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC superintendents, Courtney 
Arctic explorers, army officers, physicians, etc. ese make this 
CHICAGO wee BOSTON instruction personal and praetical, and at the same time the most 
vay © _July 26-August attractive part of the book. 


Offers a systematic and comprehensive course in the best methods of Teachers who contemplate a change in their text-book on 


teaching music in public school classes. Circulars with detailed informa- ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tion sent to any address on request. this subject should write us at once. 


AMERICAN BOOK COrPANY University Publishing Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


“INFINITE RICHES IN LITTLE ROOM” 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 


Edited by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and THOMAS L. STEDMAN I School 
One Volume, 503 pages, many maps. Full leather, $U.Q, postpaid Mount Ida 0O0 
FOR GIRLS. 


Thoroughly revised for 1904. Gives select hotels, best routes, and valuable advice generally. 
Complete, concise, handy; so compact as to be carried in a man’s hip-pocket, or Six miles f10m Boston. 


in a woman’s nuff — an advantage appreciated by a traveler, 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 
SOME UNSOLICITED IN Ss tae Beautiful, héalthiul location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 
F h 1 Absolutely one o e ¢ssentials for Europe. 
vous we The writer uses it every summer ; has studied it Tiustrated Catalog. GeorGr F. Jewert, A.B. (Harvard). 


i ressed int Over, 
one Be Bo Th Ay Philadelphia ra think of going without it than of going without his Refers by permission to 
passage ticket.— Editor of Country Gentleman. 


....T have had your Pocket-Guide two trips, and] kamund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman are M. 
hope you will continue to print it,as I never want to | the editors, and this fact carries weight. The little Newton, ass. 
— another a without a copy.— W. S. Williams, | yojnme is actually readable. Its study of details is 
rovidence, R. I. impressive..... — The Argonaut, San Francisco, Cal. 


all booksellors.| WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *' "Sv 
We are more than pleased with them 


PENS 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities 
: 26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. Works! “Camden, x's: 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. 


Ask Stationer 


“Be not simply good, but good for something.” 


—Thoreau 


Now that is just whata DIXON PENCIL 


is, good for something. So many pencils are good 


for nothing, but DIXONS AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS can be used for all 


kinds of schoolroom work, and can be depended upon to do their work well. Let us prove 
it by sending you some samples that are particularly well adapted for work in the school- 
room, together with our new color booklet. Mention this publication and enclose sixteen 


cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOW A LITTLE GIRL WENT TO 
AFRICA. Told by herself. By Leona 
Mildred Bicknell. Fully illustrated 
from photographs. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, 31.00. 

Children have hitherto had to be con- 
tent with such books as grown-up people 
wrote for them, but now a bright little 
girl of unusual opportunities in the way 
of travel has, at the age of ten, written a 
book to tell other children.of a journey 
of remarkable interest. She accompanied 
her father and mother, who went to do 
missionary work among the Zulus in 
South Africa, and the breaking out of the 
Boer war added not only excitement, but 
danger to her interesting experiences. In 
simple style the little author tells with 
remarkable descriptive power of the At- 
lantic voyage, the sights in London, the 
longer voyage to Cape Town, the resi- 
dence and travels among strange and 
singular peoples, and the return. So well 
is the little author’s. work done that 
Eliza H. Morton, the well-known author 
of “Morton’s Geographies,” who con- 
tributes the introduction, recommends the 
work for all school libraries. There are 
no less than twenty-four full-page pic- 
tures, nearly all reproduced from photo- 
graphs of very interesting scenes in South 
Africa. The book is handsomely bound, 
and in every way calculated to appeal to 
a very wide circle of readers. 


ROBERT CAVELIER. By William Dana 
Orcutt. Illustrated by Charlotte Weber. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 300 pp. 
Cloth. 

The story of Canada, of her wresting 
from the Indians and settlement by 
France, and later acquisition by England, 
and of the work of the French pioneers in 
the North and West is, picked even from 
the pages of the driest histories, of the 
greatest interest. In Robert Cavelier— 
de la Salle—the first white man to look 
on the Mississippi, the author has taken 
genuine characters, used their real names 
and many of their real deeds, and woven 
them into, or woven into them, a strong 
story of love and adventure. The Robert 
Cavelier of the novel, left early mother- 
less, and his education given over to his 
French tutors, under the power of the 
Jesuits, was by his tutors and an elder 
brother cajoled and frightened into the 
church, but his eyes being opened by a 
dying Jesuit, he (Cavelier) openly re- 
belled. When argument and threats 
failed, an attempt to shut him forever 
from the light of day was made, and a 
sensational escape to Canada ensued. It 
is from this point that his real adventures 
begin. The Jesuits are striving for tem- 
poral as well as spiritual power, and the 
governors rebel. Louis XIV. is under the 
power of Madame de Maintenon, whom 
the author chooses to portray as a gooi 
and conscientious woman, but a tool of 
the Jesuits. The latter are resolved that 
no discoveries shall be made in the new 
country but shall redound to the credit of 
the order, and Cavelier is, being cursed 
and excommunicated, especiaily under 
their ban. The fight is carried across the 
eca, and one has a glimpse of the court at 
Versailles, the most prodigal the world 
has ever known, and which a century 
later was to lead to the Revolution, the 
rumble of which even at the time of the 
story was to be heard. There is a great 
deal of good history culled from the pages 
of those who took part in the events nar- 
rated, and from later writers, and like 
“Henry Esmond,” “The Tale of Two 
Cities,” and other less notable examples, 
a toothsome literary “pasty” is the 
medium for much valuable instruction. 

Ernest H. Morgan. 


A good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. anklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for twenty- 
five cents. Either sent by mail on receipt 
of price. A spony of the house is pens, 
and teachers and others are asked to send 


for samples. 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mrs. 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’] Congress of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.”’ This book says: ‘better 
American families,” and shows how to do It. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post 
ageéc. THE PALMER O©O., Publishers, 50 


Bromfield &t., Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURING 


BICYCLE 
INNOVATIONS 


TWO-SPEED GEAR and 
NEW COASTER BRAKE 


Greatest improvements since the 
coming of the chainless 


POPE QUALITY 
IN EVERY WHEEL 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia.”’ Cleveland.’’ 

‘* Tribune.”’ Crawford.”’ 
| WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rambler.’’ Monarch.”’ 

**Crescent.”’ . ‘* Imperial.’’ 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, 
or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt 

| of a two-cent stamp. 
~ | 


= 


Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 


for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 


Restaurant 


One Room, with bath...............0. $2.50 per day 

per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 
ern in- 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


Eimer & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
— Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGIOAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c, 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


} Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before placing your orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Our Speciaity: CLASS PINS 


xX High-grade work at low 
re feat prices. Write to us for illus- 
: +e= trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. | 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and All Diseases 
of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure for the most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 
TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. . 
Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 


INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 


99-A Reacon St.. BOSTON. 


A NEW ERA IN SCHOOL WALL MAPS 


THE PEERLESS SERIES 


A Complete SERIES. Scientifically, Mechanically and Pedagogically 


Accurate. 


Address inquiries, 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT “A” 


144 Essex Street, 


» Boston, Mass. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


MAPS 


: _40 Maps in the Series 
CHARTS --On Every Subject 


Write for Circulars and Prices 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
4430 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Follow the Flag 


er, intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH, 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WITH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily fr 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO) BOSTON to 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E. A., 
387 Broadway, N. Y. 
J. D. McBEATH, N. E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., Boston. 
C. 8, CRANE, G.P.&T.A,, 


CALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


J 
Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park 


B. BURLEY, 


St. Louis, Mo, 


G. P, T. A.) Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Ait 
HE | Palm Room. 
Cafe. 
Hungarian 
“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.”” Can offer few single rooms, with a 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two . 
people, $60 per month. 
TRANSIENT RATES: 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.50 ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsof threeormore, + 2.00 @ year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and ail names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), $1.00 a year 


Both papers to one address, $3.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


29-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 878 WabashAve, 


THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD MAN. 
There was a man who understood music, 
And right at the very next door 
There was a man who understood science— 
And neither knew anything more. 
. And next to him was a metaphysician 
Of deep psychological lore, 
And next to him was a great theologian— 
And neither knew anything more. 
And all around these was a business crew, 
Who attended to business—that’s all they knew. 


And it happened that the man who understood music 
Was the dreariest kind of a bore— 
A hore to the man who understood science, 
Who lived at the very next door. 
Ard they both were bores to the metaphysician, 
And both were incurably dreary; 
And ail of the three made the great theologian 
Most unintermittently weary. 
And the men all around them, the business crew, 
With none of the four had the first thing to do. 


For the musical man told the scientist man 
All the musical lore that he knew. 

And the scientist man did the musical man 
With his scientist volleys pursue. 

And every day did the metaphysician 
The great theologian assail. 

That he might disembogue in his palpitant ear 
His :ong metaphysical tale. 

For every cone reached for the other one’s ear— 

All wanted to talk and none wanted to hear. 


But there was a man who understood man, sir, 
And be never knew anything more. 

They all poured their wisdom in showers upon him— 
He begged they'd continue pour. 

“Ch, tell me of music, and tell me of science, 
And deep metaphysical lore.” 

And he’:l sit and he’d listen in wondering silence, 
And hungrily ask them for more. 

And they made him the leader of all their clan— 

This wise ignoramus who understood man, 


This wise ignoramus who understood man, sir, 
Seemed raptured, astounded and dazed; 

At the width and the wealth of their wise erudition, 
He’d sit in deep wonder amazed. 

And he gulped all the flood of their deep flowing 

knowledge, 

In hungry voracity down; 

So he came to the place where these other men lived 
And became the first man of the town. 

Ané they thought him the deepest of all their clan— 

This wise ignoramus, who understood man. 

—Sam Walter Foss. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
SuPERINTENDENT Harotp ©, Swamp- 
scott, Mass.: Those who have actually tried to deal 
with a roomful of “other people’s children” realize 
that the task is no sinecure. 


PresipENT CHarLes W. Exvior: The imagina- 
tion is the greatest of human powers; no matter in 
what field it works—-in art or literature, in mechan- 
ical invention, in science, government, commerce, 
or religion—and the training of the imagination is, 
therefore, far the most important part of education. 


SUPERINTENDENT VeRNON Davey, East 
Orange, N. J.: Long terms of service are greatly 
to the advantage of both school and teacher. It is 
Wise for boards of education to pay their desirable 
teachers considerably more than would be demanded 
by equally good new comers. It is equally wise for 
teachers in pleasant positions to refuse to change 
to other equally desirable localities except for a con- 
siderable increase in salary. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES IV. NO V. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
[ Editorial. ] 

Oh, the glories of the Evergreen state! I would 
that I could sing them. Some time there will dwell 
within its borders the population of an empire. The 
resources of the country have not been touched. 
Washington has territory enough to make many 
states, and each could support a population more 
thickly settled than any state in the union, with pos- 
sibly two exceptions. There is no appreciable limit 
to territory in which’a man may live comfortably 
with a family on twenty acres. ‘There are numerous 
families living on ten acres, and living well. Wash- 
ington is the one state of the Far West that is to be 
a state with numerous small farms. ‘They are learn- 
ing that most of them are trying to get too much 
land, that they waste their energy by failure to de- 
velop their holdings. 

The most brilliant recent rhapsody on the state 
speaks of Eastern Washington as the arid region. 
That merely shows where rhetoric will carry a man 
who has merely skipped into and out of the state. 

There are three entirely distinct conditions and 
sections:— 

First, Eastern Washington, beautiful, with ex- 
haustless soil and native water—independent of irri- 
gation—that will raise anything but corn that can be 
raised north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and almost 
double what can be raised elsewhere. 

Second, Middle Washington, high, arid, with ideal 
conditions for irrigation, with one valley—the 
Yakima—with 3,000,000 acres capable of producing 
in vast quantity anything raised in the South except 
sugar cane, rice, cotton, and pineapples. Oh, the 
peaches, melons, berries, and grapes! } 

Third, Puget Sound—the Land of the Evergreen— 
with such a harbor as novelist never created and 
congressman never conceived of dredging. ‘T'wo 
hundred miles of peerless harbor, rockless and bar- 
less, with a noble entrance twenty miles wide. No 
Hobson would ever try to block, and all the navies 
of the world couldn’t sink ships enough to cause the 
most timid passenger to wink at the prospect of 
entering this harbor, which alone typifies the Great 
Haven where dangers never lurk. 

On no other North American coast are there such 
trees, giants in size, while damsels in grace, athletes 
in poise, and maidens in fibre. Her salmon are 
marvels for size and number, while her oysters are 
the world’s wonder for their size—other size—and 
delicacy. Here only can seed peas and cauliflower 
seed be raised satisfactorily in all the broad land. 
Here, as nowhere else, can they raise apples that, 
without special care, are as bright, juicy, firm, fine- 
toned in April as in November. 

But beyond all elsé is her adaptation to the raising 
of men. Here alone is the tonic of New England 
with the health of Lower California, the intensity of 
winter without the enervation of summer. Here are 
the conscience of New England, the zeal of Kansas, 
the heroism of Chicago. It will be twenty years be- 
fore anybody can tell’ six months ahead what she will 
do politically, for she will do anything on a month’s 
notice that appeals to her conscience, zeal, and 
heroism. In the end she will justify her pretentious 
name, as she can alone justify it, by producing a gen- 
eration of men who are as commanding, as upright, 
as perfect fibred as her forest giants—true Washing- 
tonians. 

TACOMA. 


Reautifully named is the city at the head of Puget 
Sound and at the foot of the mountain; more beau- 
tiful yet would have been the name if it had retained 
the pure Indian form, “T'a-ho-ma.” What wharfage 
privilege! There are miles of shore so abrupt that 
vessels of heaviest draught can come up anywhere 


and tie to the trees, or could do so if the trees had 
not long since retired from the hitching-post business 
and entered upon the mission of house builders and 
furnishers. 

Tacoma will no longer try to be as big as Seattle, 
and will be entirely content to keep out from under 
the feet of Spokane, but she has other lines of pride. 
What rich old Hartford is to New England, Detroit 
to the Great Lakes, Baltimore to the Coast cities, Ta- 
coma will always be to the Pacific Northwest. 

Tacoma is beautiful for situation, has elegant 
homes, vast commercial and banking interests, and 
is scholarly and cultured, with the best harbor and 
dockage in the world. A. E. Winship. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A THX1-BOOK 
ON SPELLING. 


BY JAMES EF. BROWN, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 

The evolution of the spelling-book is an interest- 
ing study. Each new author thinks he has some 
“feature,” born of experience, which must commend 
itself to educators, and forthwith he proceeds to write 
a spelling-book. In many cases some distinct im- 
provement is introduced, but with it is inseparably 
associated, like the dust-cloud and the automobile, a 
vast amount of useless material, which renders the 
work unfit for general adoption and delays the ad- 
vent of the spelling-book, practical, in fact, as well 
as in name. 

In the preparation of a text-book on orthography 
—vor, indeed, on any other subject—there should be 
a combination of individual opinions and experi- 
ences. In the early part of the present year Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard said, in an address 
before the Barnard Club at Providence, R. I.: “The 
great trouble among educators of the present day is 
that we do not learn enough from each other. All 
have different methods, and who isright? . .. . 
So long as we work ag individuals, and not collec- 
tively, just so long will it be before the best results 
are obtained, and we will be able to give the world 
conclusive evidence and practical working methods.” 

A few months ago the writer had the pleasure of 
discussing, in a friendly way, the subject of spelling 
and spelling-books, with Principal Charles S. Chapin 
of the Rhode Island Normal school. One of the 
knotty questions to decide was whether the listed 
words of a spelling-book should or should not be di- 
vided into syllables. The suggestion was made that 
a collective study bearing upon this and other 
mooted questions relating to a text-book on spelling 
would be interesting, and perhaps profitable to the 
cause of education. 

With this thought in mind, emphasized by the re- 
marks of Professor Hanus, the writer prepared the 
following list of queries, and sent a copy of it to 150 
educators in this country and Canada. Among the 
persons addressed were twenty-five state superinten- 
dents of schools, fifty-eight city superintendents, 
sixty principals of normal schools, and inspectors of 
schools, and a few noted teachers. 

1. Jo you favor the use of a text-book on spell- 
ing? 

2. If so, with what school year should its use 
begin? 

3. What percentage of pupils spell chiefly “by 
sight”? 

4. Should the listed, or detached, words of an 
ideal spelling-book ibe divided (by spaces) into 
syllables? 

5. If “yes,” should the accented syllables be 
marked? 

6. Should the homonyms of a group, e. g., fair, 
fare, be (a) presented together, or (b) separated in 
different lessons? 

In agspelling-book, should prominence be given 
to the origin, definition, and pronunciation of words? 


Of the 150 cards sent 110 were returned with most 
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of the questions answered. Several gentlemen had 
the kindness to send, by personal letter, additional 
comment and suggestions upon the subject of spell- 
ing. ‘The writer takes this opportunity of expressing 
his heartiest thanks, not only for the answers by 
cards, but for the interesting letters. 

The first question was answered by all. The an- 
swer “Yes” came from 102, ten of whom added “if 
right one,” or words to that effect. One gave the 
suggestive answer, “Yes, if all teachers were A No. 
1.” One added to his affirmative answer “for upper 
grades,” and seven persons declared, by an unquali- 
fied “No,” their disapproval of all spelling-books. 

The answers to question two showed a wide diver- 
sity of opinjon. One replied, “early,” two said 
“first,” five wrote “second,” three voted “second or 
third,’ twenty answered “third,” thirty-eight 
“fourth,” nineteen “fifth,” three “sixth,” one “sixth, 
seventh, or eighth,” one “about seventh,” one “at 
any time,” and nine gave no reply. This would indi- 
cate that from the third to the fifth year of school 
life is the most favorable time for the introduction 
of the spelling-book. 

The replies to question three also showed great 
diversity of opinion. Three gave the answer “nearly 
all,” eight “a large majority,” seven “the majority,” 
nine “ninety per cent.,” two “eighty per cent.,”’ nine 
“over seventy per cent.,” twelve “over sixty per 
cent.,” one “about twenty per cent.,” one “about 
five per cent., thirty-three said, frankly, “I don't 
know,” and twenty-five left the answer a blank. The 
purpose of this question, as also the fourth and fifth 
questions, was to determine the percentage of pupils 
affected by a distorted word-picture, it being assumed 
as unquestionably true that diacritical marks and 
spaces for syllabication mar the word-form, weaken 
the cerebral impression coming through the visual 
channels, and increase the difficulty of recollecting 
and reproducing words in ordinary writing. 

To the question relating to the division of words 
into syllables fifty-seven answered “Yes” and twenty- 
six “No.” Nine replied “Yes, some of them,” and 
five “Yes, but for lower grades only,” which answers 
should probably be read as meaning the same. One 
answered “It is usually preferred,” one suggested 
“Yes, but not for the pupils,” and two wrote “Yes, 
also by wholes.” ‘The writer, viewing the question 
from all sides, agrees with the last two. 

The fifth question received much the same answers 
as the fourth; those teachers who recommended the 
division of words into syllables preferred to have 
the accented syllables marked. 

Question six elicited a variety of answers. One 
said, “separated at first, combined later’; one 
thought “no association desirable”; three said briefly, 
“no matter”; three expressed doubt; nine replied 
“hoth”’; five wrote “b in earlier lessons, a in later”; 
thirty-three answered “b” (separated in different 
lessons), and forty-three “a’’ (presented together). 
One added the suggestive comment, “Always in sen- 
tences illustrative of meaning.” 

There was a certain indirection about the seventh 
question that made it more difficult to answer in a 
few words. This resulted in the presentation of a 
large number of useful suggestions bearing upon the 
subject of spelling and particularly what a text-book 
on spelling should contain. When the question was 
written the author had before him a considerable 
number of recently published spelling-books, many 
of which attempted to teach not only spelling but 
definition, etymology, pronunciation, grammar, lan- 
guage, punctuation, discrimination of synonyms, and 
other correlated subjects, and his purpose was to get 
a collective expression upon the limitation of a prac- 
tical work on English orthography. The answer 
“No” was given by forty-three correspondents; “Yes, 
as to pronunciation,” came from eighteen; “Yes” 
unaualified from fifteen; “Yes, somewhere,” from 
three; “Yes, as to’ pronunciation and definition,” 
seven; “Yes, in last two years,” three; ‘‘Yes, in 
eighth grade,” three; “Yes, to uncommon words,” 
one; “Yes, as far as necessary for the teacher,” one; 

and no answer from nine. 
ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS. 
Out of this symposium came a number of useful 
hints and comments not recorded above. Of the 


seven gentlemen who answered “No” to the first 
question, two are principals of Provincial normal 
schools, and one is superintendent of schools in one 
of the largest cities of the United States. The last 
extended his comments from the eard to a letter, in 
whieh he said: “I say I do not favor the use of a 
text-book on spelling, understanding the question to 
refer to the use usually made of spelling-books in 
schools. I am, however, in favor of a limited spell- 
ing-book consisting of words which are usually 
found difficult to spell correctly; but such a book 
should be quite different from any on the market.” 

W. Scott, A. B., principal of the normal school at 
Toronto, Ont., submitted some data bearing upon 
question three. The results of certain experiments 
were:-— | 

(2) Aural Test. Words were spelled slowly for the 
pupils; pupils reproduced in writing; 44.8 per cent. 
were correct. 

(b) Visual Test. Words printed in large letters 
on a eard were exposed; pupils reproduced in writ- 
ing; 66.2 ner cent. were right. 

(c) Aural and Visual Test. Words were exposed 
as in (b}; pupils named each letter, grouping them 
in syllables. Pupils then reproduced the words in 
writing; 73.7 per cent. were correct. 

Without doubt both the visual and aural senses 
are important in perceiving the letters of a word, 
and when the two are combined the perception is 
more vivid; but it is only when the muscular sense is 
brought into action by the reproduction of words in 
writing that the child really learns to spell. 

The reflex and almost automatic habit which en- 
ables the hand of the writer to reproduce words while 
his brain is evolving ideas is the important thing for 
a teacher to consider, and a text-book to aid. And 
yet, because the sense of sight is so essential in the 
earlier stage of this process of learning to spell, the 
words arranged for lessons in a spelling-book should 
not be marred by diacritical signs. Even spaces for 
syllabieation, though much less objectionable, are 
open to the charge of distorting, in a measure, the 
correct image of the word. To offset this disadvan- 
taye, the division of words into syllables assists 
greatly in correct pronunciation, and aids the “ear- 
minded” minority to recall difficult combinations. 

(ranting that correct pronunciation is so impor- 
tant in producing correct spellers, and that diacriti- 
cal signs and respelling phonetically are indispensa- 
ble in indicating the correct sounds of English words, 
how should this apparent difficulty be adjusted in a 
spelling-book? It is easily done. Not more than 
one word in ten requires pronunciation by signs and 
phonetic spelling, and this percentage can be given 
in foot-notes, the words in the lists being marked 
with some adequate sign. 

To counteract the disadvantage which syllabieation 
has for the. “eye-minded” majority, many of the 
words may be repeated, without division, as they 
usually appear in the printed page. Lessons for re- 
view offer a good chance for such repetition. 

Although nearly all educators agree now that a 
spelling-book, of the right kind, should have a place 
in the list of common school text-books, a very larg» 
majority think that one volume should be sufficient, 
and that during the first three or four years of schoo! 
life spelling should be taught without the aid of a 
text-book on orthography. 

It seems to be also the concensus of opinion that 
a spelling-book ought to contain exercises for dicta- 
tion and lists of detached words; and yet it is with 
this proposition in the balance that s0 many books 
have been weighed and found wanting. 

The Dictation Exercises. The selections for dic- 
tation should always be brief enough to be written 
by the average pupil in from three to six minutes. 
It is not profitable to spend more than ten to fifteen 
minutes per diem on the spelling lessons. <A very 
common fault of spelling-books is to present too 
lengthy dictation exercises. Taking up, at haphaz- 
ard, a text-book from a pile of recently published 
works hefore me, and opening at random, about one- 
third the distanee through the book, I find a lesson 
for dictation ‘containing 141 words. It would have 
to be an exceptionally bright class that could write 


[Continued on page 


DOES NOT FACILITATE FORGERY. 


[From the American Banker. ] 


It was recently stated, and the statement was no- 
ticed in the columns of the American Banker, that 
the practice of vertical handwriting as now quite 
generally taught in the public schools tends to 
facilitate the operations of the less skilful forgers, 
The chirographists, however, almost unanimously 
dispute this statement. They say that, so far as the 
style of handwriting has anything to do with tempt- 
ing or discouraging the forger, it is the more skilful 
hand, rather than the simple and erude writer, which 
the forger finds it easiest to imitate. Owing to the 
interest among bankers which the passing reference 
to the matter in the American Banker has awakened, 
a more extended discussion of the subject is timely. 
It is found on examination that the alarm which was 
recently sounded must have been based on partial 
knowledge. 

The statement which recently appeared in the Bos- 
ton papers, and which was extensively copied, to the 
effect that a certain New England banker finds that 
the teaching of the simple, legible, vertical hand- 
writing is breeding a race of forgers, appears to be 
an absurdity. “It has no more to do with forgery,” 
says a New York banker, “than the binominal 
theorem has to do with orthodox theology.” In con- 
firmation of the practical experience of this witness, 
the following communication, under date of January 
26, 1904, from Dr. Persifor Frazer, scientist and 
author of “Bibliotics; or, the Study of Documents, 
Determination of the Individual Character of Hand- 


writing, and Detection of Fraud and Forgery,” is per- ° 


tinent:— 

“The relation of any system of writing to the 
prevalence of forgery is, in my opinion, to be repre- 
sented by zero. Even typewriting, which seems to 
offer the forger the greatest opportunities, is likely 
to prove to himasnare. Systems of penmanship can 
have no effect on forgery through facilitating or ren- 
dering more difficult the imitation of another’s hand. 
There are so many characteristics in every hand- 
writing unknown and invisible to the possessor, that 
the shape or appearance of the writing is of the least 
importance in seeking the author.” (See “Bib- 
lioties,”’ chapter 10, et seq.) 

The following, from Dr. Frazer’s book, gives full 
reason for his dictum, and is the simplest possible 
statement of the matter:— 

“The product of a hand which writes most fre- 
quently is often very much harder to decipher than 
the worst specimen of an untrained hand. . . . but 
the simulation of a signature by an expert penman 
will usually leave enough traces of his ability in 
handling the pen to pierce his disguise. The even, 
short, straight lines into which he is likely to relapse 
involuntarily will bear witness against the reality of 
the clumsiness he feigns. It is nearly as difficult for 
a master of the pen to imitate an untrained hand as 
for the untrained hand to write like an expert pen- 
man.” 

From a prominent business man in New York, 
who is officially connected with one of the leading 
banks in that city :— 

“As to whether, in my judgment, a simple or a 
complicated handwriting is most easily forged, allow 
me to say, after a somewhat long experience with all 
kinds of business paper, that I believe the kind of 
handwriting which a forger studies to imitate has no 
influence one way or the other, either in encouraging 
him if the handwriting be simple, or deterring him 
if it be complicated. If a man desires and intends to 
forge, or, in other words, if a man is a rascal by in- 
stinct and nature, the most simple or the most com- 
plicated handwriting will not stop him. But it is 
my belief that forgery is most easily detected by 
cashiers, tellers, discount clerks, and others con- 
nected with a banking or any other financial insti- 
tution if the handwriting forged be simple, for then 
the slightest irregularity will be easily noticed. ‘The 
forgery of a complicated signature, unless the eye of 
the examiner be extremely keen, will often pass with- 
out being noticed. For business purposes the sim- 
plest, most legible, and easiest written hand is the 


best.” 
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The crime of forgery is not a common one; the 
iomptation to commit it is, in the majority of cases, 
in connection with wills and notes against estates of 
deceased persons. Forgery committed by ‘bunglers 
and inexperienced peysons is almost sure to be imme- 
diately detected. 

An accomplished and systematic forger is neces- 
.urily something of a skilled penman, and he cannot 
altogether disguise his skill and imitate naturally the 
yriting of an unskilled person. 

Important signatures, those of financial men, are 
likely to be those sought by the forger as objects of 
his craft, and not the’ simpler ones of the ordinary 
and relatively untrained writer. 

It is when a child leaves school and writes for prac- 
tical purposes, and not those of classroom drill, that 
his individuality has freest play, and it is there that 
individuality is bound to appear, whether the writing 
be vertical or slant, and it is there that no known 
means can possibly prevent it. 

The fact remains that the writing performed on 
the simplest, most printlike model will best with- 
stand the influence of carelessness and rapidity, and 
is least likely to degenerate into an illegible scrawl. 

Again, it is only in the signature, if at all, that 
individuality is of any commercial value whatever, 
and every business man would be glad if the now al- 
most universal use of the typewriter in correspond- 
ence, and in the preparation of business documents, 
were absolutely universal, with the sole exception of 
the signature. 

It is a common, but untrue, notion that a bank 
cashier is always an accomplished expert in hand- 
writings, and that it is his business to scrutinize care- 
fully, and to verify by memory and quick judgment, 
the genuineness of the signatures to the thousands of 
checks from miscellaneous sources that pass through 
his hands. 

The simple fact is that business of this kind would 
be practically paralyzed if such scrutiny were neces- 
sary. The stamp of a business house upon the 
checks which it offers for deposit is all that the 
cashier cares for, or notices. 

Says William E. Hagen, in his “Treatise on Dis- 
puted Handwriting and Determination of Genuine 
from Forged Signatures” :— 

“Bank tellers undoubtedly do acquire a certain 
amount of experience in determining the genuine 
character or forgery of signatures of persons with 
whose writing they are acquainted, and yet very little 
money is paid out over the counters of banks on the 
knowledge which tellers have of the signatures of cus- 
tomers of the bank. Checks drawn to the order of 
strangers, if presented by the endorser, require the 
identification of the latter, and checks for large 
amounts are seldom drawn payable to bearer. Small 
checks presented payable to bearer are usually, when 
forged, produced by novices or bunglers, and are 
easily deteeted. Checks and notes coming in with 
exchanges have the collection endorsement of the 
hank sending them, and thus do not require critical 
examination. Checks deposited by customers of the 
hank containing the endorsement of the depositors 
require no more examination than to see that the en- 
dorsement is there. Bank tellers are not called upon 
{o examine critically other signatures than those of 
persons with whose writing they are acquainted.” 

Forgers do not go around imitating the signatures 
of school children. The signature of the adult is 
senerally written with some peculiarity, and always 
with more individual character than shows in his 
other writing. Says the last quoted author:— 

“The signature represents the individual, and 
when signed to a paper of importance, the intention 
‘o make its personality apparent becomes connected 
with the production as a matter of habit.” 

The up-shot of the whole matter is that a person’s 
signature, when it has time to become truly his, will 
inanifest all the individuality he has, and no system 
of writing of whatever description can prevent this. 


I find earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 
—Robert Browning. 


WHO ARE A PRESENT DE- 
LIGHT.—(UIV.) 


AUTHORS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


AND SOME OTHER PERSONS WORTH KNOWING. 


In the summer of 1903 the centennial of the birth 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson was celebrated in Boston 
and Concord for forty days. They were memorable 
days, but in some respects the highest tribute was 
paid to Emerson at the ‘Twentieth Century Club din- 
ner, at which the son of Emerson spoke, as did Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Dr. Hale told of hearing a famous astronomer lec- 
ture on Mars last winter, and the familiarity of the 
scholar with the planet, with which he was as well 
acquainted as Dr. Hale is with Concord, quite 
amazed the doctor. Then the astronomer told of 
the various conditions under which he had seen it, 
when nearest the earth, in the clearest atmosphere, 
with the most powerful teleseope, with the best com- 
bination of telescopic appliances, adding that but 
eleven other scientists had had any such opportunity. 

All this made a profound impression upon the 
chaplain of the senate, who realized how little he 
really knew of “Other Worlds than Ours.” On en- 
tering his home he started to tell them in humble 
mood of what he did not know, until he came to the 
fact that there were but eleven other men who had 
seen Mars under as favorable conditions as the fa- 
mous astronomer. 

“And have you seen one of tlie twelve?” they ex- 
claimed, and then it dawned upon him what a priv- 
ilege it had been, and he added:— 

“But twelve men in the world’s history ever 
walked with God, and one of these, and the last, 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson, and I knew him.” 

These paragraph articles are written merely be- 
cause it has been my privilege to meet incidentally 
some men and women specially worth while, and to 
have heard first hand some things that have not been 
in print about these people. 

(race Greenwood has recently passed to her re- 
ward at an advanced age. She was an unusual 
woman, quite out of the ordinary in many ways. In 
the years agone I saw her more than once in her 
charming home at Manitou, where she usually passed 
several months each year. She was exceedingly 
fond of General Palmer, who has done so much for 
Glen Eyrie, and_all the marvelous country round 
about, and continues to enhance its interest and 
value. 

Mrs. T. D. Cockerell gave me this incident the 
other day, when we were riding amid the scenes so 
loved by Grace Greenwood. It was told her by 
Joaquin Miller. He had never met the talented 


writer until he crossed her path unexpectedly on the - 


trail in the Yosemite valley, climbing to Glacier 
Point. He knew her at once, but she did not suspect 
who he was. When the party stopped for a bit of 
rest, Joacuin Miller with his strong arms lifted her 
clear of her saddle and mule and kissed her as he 
placed her tenderly on the ground. The surprised 
woman caught her breath, then laughed as it dawned 
upon her who this strange-looking quondam comrade 
must be, and their subsequent visit was a great de- 
light to both. 


A HINT FROM JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


woman once asked James Whitcomb Riley 
where he found all the incidents from which to 
make poems. His reply was, “God sends them to 
me and tells me how to tell them. My only anxiety 
is lest I get too much Riley in them.” What a deli- 
eate and beautiful way to acknowledge his inspira- 
tion! This is ‘true of all artists. It is too much to 
ask that all teachers be artists on $18 a month and 
upwards, and board and clothe themselves, ibut the 
artist teacher has a mission and ‘a message, and is 
afraid of getting too much of self into either of 
them. Good teaching is an inspiration. The Great 
Teacher was and is the source of inspiration. 


A 


COLLEGE KNGLISA. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “ MACBETH,” — (ILV.) 


Act. Ill. Tell the story of this act. Where is the 
first scene laid? What has happened since the last act? 

What speech opens this scene? 

What opinion has Banquo come to of the murder of 
Duncan? Of the prophecy concerning himself? 

In his conversation with Banquo what would Macbeth 
have his purpose appear to be? 

What fear does he show to be still haunting him, in 
his speech after Banquo leaves him? 

Did Banquo deserve such suspicion? 

Is Macbeth satisfied with the fulfilment of his own 
prophecies? 

What new is his ambition? 

Is he willing to spare any means to secure it? 

Do you see any difference in him in his decision and 
in his readiness to act, from the time when he proposed 
to murder Duncan? 

What step has he taken to this end already? 

Why should it not be enough that Macbeth, the king, 
wished the deed done? 

Has Macbeth tried before to shift his purpose on to 
some one else? 

Why does Macbeth say he will not do the deed him- 
self? 

Is this speech a pretence at, bravado? 

What stipulation for himself does he make for himeelf 
in his instructions to the murderers? 

Scene Il. Has Lady Macbeth received the satisfaction 
of her ambition? 

Does she Ict this appear to Macbeth? 
re is her purpose always in her conversation with 

m? 

What speech closes Scene II.? 

Scene III. What is Scene III.? 

No the murderers accomplish their full purpose? 

Do they accomplish what Macbeth wished most? 

Seene IV. Describe the banquet scene. 

Do you feel a forced situation in the opening dialogue? 

What is the first interruption? 

What news does the murderer bring? 

How does Macbeth receive it? 

What apnears to Macbeth that the others do not see? 

Wrat is his first thought? 

How does Lady Macbeth pass oft his trepidation? 

What, in both -instances of its appearance, calls the 
ghost of Banquo into its place? 

What happens to the feast? 

Who failed to appear at the feast? 

When previously has Macduff failed to be with Mac- 
beth? 

What new does Macbeth claim to be his final resolu- 
tion? 

What means:-- 

“To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir’? 

What does Macbeth show that he has in mind when he 
says, 

“To morrow .... We shall have cause of state, 
Craving us jointly’? 
What means:— 
“Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared’? 


Do you perceive in that speech a contrast between. the 
tremulous fear which keeps Macbeth forever shaken, and 
the quiet, dauntless couragé of Banquo, who, having ac- 
eepted his prophecy, relies on its fulfilment, however it 
is to come? 

What is the reference: — 

“My genius is rebuked, as, it is said, 
Mark Antony’s was by Caesar”? 

What does the line, ‘For them the gracious Duncan 
have I murdered,” indicate? 

Where before have you found instances of that same 
feeling? 

What means:-- 

“Mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man’? 
What is the reference: — 


“Are you so gospelled 
To pray for that good man, and for his issue’? 


What type of men are the murderers? 

Do they accept their personal emnity to Banquo as 
readily as Macbeth would like to have them—or do they 
regard themselves more as tools? 

Why does Macbeth insist upon the enmity of Banquo 
toward them? 

What was Macheth’s true reason for not doing the 
deed himself? 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


BY JENNIE GRACE MARVIN, 
GRADUATING PROGRAM. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Normal Training School. 


Talk—Louisiana Purchase Expositon (illustrated 
by stereopticon views) ....... 
Scenes from “The Conquest,’ by Eva Emory Dye. 
1. Sale of the Louisiana Territory— 


Characters: 

Minister Barbe-Marbois. 

II. Jefferson’s Instructions to Lewis and Clark— 

Characters: 


Scenc—MARQUETTE’S VISIT TO THE INDIANS OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, AND THEIR 
PRESENTATION TO HIM OF THE CALU- 
MET. 


Characters 
Father Hennepin ............. 
Other Indians. 


Song—“Nellie Was a Lady,” by Stephen C. Foster. 


Play—“PONAVENTURE,” by George W. Cable. 

Scene I.—Catou states his dislike for the “titchin’ of 
English” in the Acadian schools— 

_ Seene If—George Washington Tarbox visits the 
school to point out its failings, but finds its good 
points—- 

Characters: 


George Washington Tarbox .. 


Scenes from LIFE IN NEW ORLEANS. 
1. “Old Easter,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Characters: 


Old Easter. 
Her Customers. 
Il. “Y.ady Jane,” by Mrs. C. M. V. Jamison. 


Characters: 

Scenes: 


1. Lady Jane pays a visit to Old Gex. 
2. Pepsie prepares Lady Jane for the Mardigras. 
3. Street scene; Lady Jane is lost. 
4. Old Gex entertains Lady Jane at dinner. 
IIf. Dancing of the Minuet— 


PAGEANT OF NATIONS AND SINGING OF 


Countries Represented: 


United States— 

Ergland— 


Spain— 

Sweden— 


Presentation of certificates......< 
Music by the eirrinat Orchestra 


“Nothing is lost; the drop of dew 
That trembles on the leaf or flower 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer’s cooling shower: 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the su» +t fall of day, 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away, 
So with our words—or harsh or kind— 
Uttered, they are not all forgot; 
They leave their influence on the mind, 


Pase on, but perish not.”’ 
—Anonymous, 


INDUSTRIES. —(1X.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 

A wild jungle-bird in India is said to have been 
the parent of all our breeds of domestic poultry. 
More than 3,000 years ago this wild bird became 
domesticated. Chinese records show that 1400 B. 
C., China was getting fowls from India. 

In all civilized countries men have enjoyed the 
work of improving the breed of fowls. And the 
many choice varieties found in the poultry-yards 
to-day, from the strutting little Bantam to the large 
Langshans and Cochins, are the result of careful 
breeding by the bird-fancier. 

Pou!try raising is one of the major industries of 
the United States at present. A report for 1901 
gives the number of chickens in this country as 
232,000,000, and more than 17,000,000 ducks, 
geese, and turkeys. 

THE VALUE OF THE EGGS 


produced in America in 1899 was close upon $145,- 
000,000. 

Missouri seems to lead all the states of the union 
in the poultry and egg industry. The poultry 
shipped from that state in a recent year amounted 
to more than 100,000,000 pounds, or 50,000 tons. 

Reckoning 25,000 pounds as the carrying capacity 
of a freight car, it would require 4,000 cars, or 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY TRAINS 


of 25 cars each, to provide for these poultry ship- 
ments. 

For the same year, Missouri shipped about 35,- 
000,000 dozen eggs to outside markets, which would 
be nearly a half-dozen eggs for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

The combined values of the shipments of corn, 
wheat, oats, flax, timothy and clover seed, castor 
beans, cotton seed, tobacco, broom corn, hay and 
straw, did not quite equal the value of the shipments 
of poultry and eggs. 

One poultryman in Ohio has a contract to furnish 
to a Cleveland dealer 


TWELVE HUNDRED EGGS A DAY 


for 313 days of the year. Each egg is to be stamped 
with the date on which it was laid. He is to re- 
ceive twenty cents a dozen the year through. 

He contracts also to furnish 300 young chickens 
a day, that are to weigh a pound and a half each. 
For these “broilers” he is to get $3 a’ dozen, or $75 
a day for the full number. 

His poultry farm consists of 140 acres. He has a 
large number of incubators in constant use. Into 
these he places a few more than 300 eggs each day. 

In connection with his incubators he ‘has a series 
of chicken pens numbered from 1 to 90. There are 
at least 300 chicks hatched each day, and. they are 
placed in pen No. 1. They are shifted along one 
pen a day for ninety days, and by this time they 
have come to weigh the required pound and a half. 

He has about 


30,900 CHICKENS ON HAND 


all the time to meet his contract for “broilers.” 
And in addition he has vast’ flocks of hens to supply 
the 1,200 eggs required by his egg contract, and to 
furnish enough for the incubators each day. 

The United States government is making experi- 
ments in eighteen states, especially for the purpose 
of increasing the average annual production of eggs. 
A few years ago, the average for a hen was 100 eggs 
a year. But the average has been raised to 200 eggs 
a year, which is certainly a great gain. 

In 1890, the United States had to import 
15,000,000 dozen eggs to supply the demand. But 
ten years later, though the country had 12,000,000 
more people, it was raising not only enough eggs for 
its own needs, but it was exporting more than 
4,000,000 dozen to other lands. 

The egg and poultry industry has been made 
much more remunerative in recent years by 


THE COLD STORAGE SYSTEM. 


By it, it is possible to keep eggs, and dressed poul- 
try, much longer than formerly. Cold storage has 
practically removed both these products from the 
class of perishable goods. 

In one cold storage establishment recently there 
were 22,000 cases.of eggs at one time. A uniform 
temperature of 32 degrees was maintained. The 
lowest temperature allowed for eggs is 28 degrees, 
for at any temperature lower than that they will 
freeze and be ruined. 

All the eggs are carefully examined one by one 
by the aid of an electric light, and are assorted into 
three classes, “No. 1,” “No. 2,” and “Broken.” The 
first class includes only the large, clean eggs; and 
these are carefully packed with the large end up to 
view. “No. 2” includes the smaller eggs which are 
clean. All soiled or cracked eggs are broken, 


THE YOLKS AND WHITES SEPARATED. 


and then put into two-gallon tin cans with screw 
tops. Then they are frozen solid, shipped, and sold 
in this condition to bakers. Eleven eggs average a 
pound, and they bring about fifteen cents a pound 
for whites, and thirteen cents for yolks. 

For the safe carriage of eggs a very simple con- 
trivance was invented a few years since, the inventor 
becoming very wealthy by his invention. It is a 
crate of coarse brown paper, with sections in it just 
the size of the egg, so that it cannot roll about nor 
touch another. By means of this crate, thousands 
of dozens of eggs are sent on the cars from Texas 
to New York, and only rarely is it found that one 
egg is broken. 

One of the most recent industries is one for 


EVAPORATING EGGS, 


so that they may be sent in safety—for instance— 
to the mining camps in Alaska. The cold in that 
Arctic region is so intense that it is next to im- 
possible to ship eggs there, even when most carefully 
packed in paper or sawdust. So the eggs are care- 
fully dried by heat, without being cooked, and with- 
out destroying their flavor, and they are then 
shipped in this condition, like evaporated apricots 
or apples. They are costly by the time they reach 
the camp, but not more so than many other articles 
which the miner must have. 


COLOR AND DESIGN.—(I1.) 


BY CARRIE W. CONKLING. 
Supervisory Teacher of Drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If these lessons could be thought out and planned 
by the class teachers, before giving them to the chil- 
dren, just as any other lessons would be prepared, 
the results would be so much more gratifying to all. 

Do not attempt to design a booklet, a calendar, 
or poster, or any other object which may have been 
specially planned for the grade work, without 
giving it serious thought. 

We are all working for pleasing results and not 
working just to have something finished to show as 
the result of a lesson. Pleasing results are not 
always gotten with the first stroke of thought, but 
several attempts are needed to bring out the many 
essential points in good designing—first, good space 
relationship, then balance, symmetry, etc. 

We must make the children feel that they are try- 
ing to place the motif. that is, whatever form we use 
for the design, in the best position in relation to the 
space it is to occupy, and also to cover as much of 
the space as would look well. 

I would like to speak of some work I saw the other 
day, given by the class teacher, who is a most con- 
scientious worker in all she ‘does. The lesson was 
to design a photograph frame. After it had been 
made J suggested using the Pussy-willow branch, 
arranging it in some pleasing way across the open- 
ing of the frame. I said, allow them freedom, allow 
them té arrange the branch across the frame to suit 
themselves, having given them the necessary hints 
for guidance, Many quick sketches can be made, 


then the best selected, and that drawn or painted on 
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the photograph frame, each child selecting his own 
best work, with the help of the teacher. But she 
was so afraid that they would not come out satis- 


| 


Photograph Frame, Photograph Frame, 


Stiff and ungraceful not filling 
space well. 


factorily if they were left alone that the lesson was 
dictated. They all did the same thing, they all 
started from the lower left hand corner of the 
frame, and drew the branch to the lower left hand 
corner of the opening of the frame, then started 
again from the upper right hand corner of the open- 
ing and drew ’way up to the upper right hand corner 
of the frame. 


Design for Box Cover, Box Cover, 

Can you imagine how this looked? Where did 
the lesson in design come in? Where was the 
thought of the child expressed? The lesson was 
lost, because it had not been thought out in the 
right direction. I am positive if this lesson had 
been planned and drawn out by that teacher herself 
she would have seen immediately the bad points 
about it,—first, the stiffness, then, the space had 
nol been well covered. 

In dictating any lesson, rio individuality can be 
brought out, and that is the one thing we are aim- 
ing for,—the best efforts of the children and their 
own efforts, with the aid, of course, of the teacher, 
who is there to help. It 
seems hard perhaps at 
first to understand the dif- 
ference between dictating 
or telling what to do, and 
guiding or helping the 
child. We must try to 
show them what is good 
and bad in designing, sug- 
gesting these things by 
drawing on the black- 
board, or showing. good 
and bad work; suggesting 
what can be done— 
then allowing them to 
make quick sketches, bringing out the ideas you 
have been giving them; criticising their work, show- 
ing what you consider the best work in the class, 


Design for Poster. 


holding wp many of their papers and talking about . 


them. ‘This helps much, and brings out thoughts 
from the child, 


One lesson in designing anything is not enough. 
For the first lesson, plan it out, do not try to finish 
it on the article it is intended for, but simply plan 
it out on paper, and draw more than oné design. 
Do not try especially for finished drawing, but for 
the arrangement and grace and beauty of it, then, 
when you have gotten something from the child 
that is good, something that looks pleasing and 
pretty on the object they are making, something that 
shows thought, individuality, and some knowledge 
of design. apply this to the object or article planned 
out for the lesson. 

The Pussy-willow can be done in pencil, shading 
the buds, with the dark and light touches, or it can 
be done in ink. One way is to blot out for the light 
part of the bud, with blotting paper; another way 
is to use water with the ink for the light parts. 

I have suggested in the sketches made, land- 
scapes; these can be done in ink, or color, with 
colored pencil or crayon or paint. In any thing like 
the “Poster” or “Calendar,” where bands or borders 
are used, I would be most careful in suggesting what 
colors to use. Try always to use a color found in 
the landscape, just one color; then use tones of that 
color throughout, light and dark. Sometimes one 
contrasting color could be used, a color that would 
be in harmony with the first color used, but I prefer 
for the smaller children to use tones of one color; 
by that I mean shades and tints of the one color. 
Black bands or borders are effective in these de- 
signs, in pencil or ink washes, using tones of the 
black; by that is meant greys. 

In designing the top of boxes, grasses or simple 
flowers could be used; the violet is simple and pretty 
for this work, or some form, conventionalized, could 
be used. For instance, you could take a curve, a 
compound curve as it is called, and form that in- 
to some shape, this being used as a foundation line. 

Keep the work simple for the little ones; don’t 
fill up the space with unnecessary lines, keep open 
spaces somewhere. Don’t fill in too much, but try 
after suggesting what to do to have individual work 
from the pupils. If the first attempts are erude and 
unpleasing, as perhaps they will be (but they are 
learning all the while), don’t be discouraged. T 
would prefer individual work not pleasing, to work 
that has been dictated, and the results are the same 
from the children, because we can go‘on and help 
the children to see when the work is not good, and 


—try again. 


THE EDITORIAL N. E. A. AT ST. LOUIS. 


May 16-19—The first great convention at the Exposi- 
ticn. 

Six thousand editors on the grounds. 

Most largely attended meetings in the history of the 
organization. 

P. V. Collins of Minneapolis was one of the most suc- 
cessful presidents in the history of the N. E. A. 

The audience were mostly men. 

An inspiring company to talk to. 

The Exposition was nowhere near ready. 

The Inside Inn tested its capacity to the utmost. 
Fovr thousand six hundred persons in the dining-room 
three times 1 day is too many for an extemporized 
equipment? With all of its defects the Inside Inn is the 
best affair of the kind thus far produced. 

The Intramural railway is not a success. It is an or- 
Cinary street railway that requires more than forty- 
five minutes to go about three miles, and it costs ten 
cents, while you can ride four times as far ordinarily on 
an electric for five cents. 

You have to take the Intramural to get from the In- 
side {nn to almost any desired point, and you get from 
a down-town hotel like the Jefferson--the best hotel in 
the entire West—to any entrance in the grounds for five 
cents, and in as short a time. 

It is a serious handicap that the Intramural does not 
run around the grounds, but has a break of several rods 
at the main entrance. 

The Educational building is the only one that ap- 
proaches completion, and even this will not be in readi- 
ness much before the meeting of June 28-30. 

Those who saw the Chicago Fair are destined to be 


disappointed in St. Louis. 


C. E. B., Tennessee: Have been a regular subscriber 
to your paper for thirty years, and still feel that I cannot 


get along without it, 


A GOOD PROGRAM. 

The program of the graduating exercises of the gram- 
mar schools at Leicester, Mass., this year, is to be con- 
fined to the current geography and history which has 
heen studied during the past year. The topics may be 
suggestive to teachers: — 

Japanese Life and Customs. 

Lifo and Customs of the Russians. 

The Siberian Railroad. Illustrated by a map 6x12 
feet drawn by a member of the ciass. 

Where They are Fighting. Ilustrated by a map of the 
war zone drawn by one of the class. 

The Story of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The States Formed from the Louisiana Purchase, 
Geographical essay, illustrated by map. 

The Panama Canal. Its History, and What it Means 
to the United States. Illustrated by map. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A NEW RAILWAY PROJECT. 


The trans-Mississippi valley seems already well 
supplied with railways. Nearly one-third of the total 
railway mileage of the country is in that section. But 
now a new road is proposed, extending from Denver, 
Cel., through Oklahoma and Indian Territory, to Texar- 
kane, Ark. This road will be about 1,000 miles long, and 
is expected to cost about $20,000,000. At Texarkana, it 
will make a junetion with other lines, that will afford 
freight an easy access to the gulf. 


WAR CLOUD IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


There is some anxiety felt at Washington that Peru 
and Brazil may engage in war over the Acre territory. 
Bolivia and Brazil settled their difficulties about Acre 
a little time ago. But Peru has never admitted that 
Brazil had any just claim to this region, and it has sent 
in troops to hold the provinces against Brazilian occupa- 
ticn. Brazil seems determined to have the territory in 
cispute, and threatens to dislodge the Peruvians now in 
oecupation. The situation is decidedly critical, but it is 
hoped that calmer counsels will prevail, and war be 
averted. 

PROPOSED FUR SEAL TREATY. . 

ivor years past, efforts have been made to protect the 
fur seal of the Pacific, which has been in danger of @X- 
termination. The slaughter of seals is almost in- 
credible. Nearly a quarter of a mililon seals—not-fur 
seals, however—were captured this spring off the coast 
of Labrador. Four natiors—Great Britain, Russia, 
Japan, and the Wnited States—are negotiating with a 
view to save the awful and decimating slaughter of fur 
seals in the region of the north Pacific. It is to be 
hoped that a treaty of preservation will be made, and 
so this valuable creature be somehow protected. 


A SINGULAR FIND. 

While looking through some old law-books the other 
dav, a court official found the document of indictment 
of Aaron Burr, and the verdict of not-guilty in the 
charge of treason. Burr had gone West, and had at 
Biennerhassett Island in the Ohio—so it was charged— 
excited a rebellion against the President and govern- 
ment of the United States. Heed his poorly equipped 
forces down to Natchez on the Mississippi, where, be- 
cause of the opposition of the government, the expedi- 
tion was abandoned. He himself was arrested, and sub- 
sequently tried for treason, but the court failed to con- 
vict. The document will be shown at St. Louis. 


STANLEY THE EXPLORER. 


A generation ago. Mr. Stanley’s explorations were one 
of the livest themes. Everybody was talking about him, 
and wondering at his fearlessness in crossing the un- 
known continent of Africa. Starting from Zanzibar on 
the east coast he made his way first to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, which he carefully surveyed and charted. 
Then he went to Lake Tanganyika and found Living- 
stone at Ujiji. From this point he went down the 
Lualaba and the Congo rivers to the Atlantic, and 
opened up the rich section that is known now as the 
Congo Free State. His colossal efforts and his perils 
whitened his hair, and seriously impaired his health, 
which he never afterwards fully regained. But he had 
earned for himself the imperishable fame of being one 
of the greatest explorers of all time. At the compara- 
tively early age of sixty-four he died in England, and it 
is proposed to give him burial in Westminster Abbey 
beside Livingstone, to seek and find whom led to his 
adventurous and perilous journey into the heart of the 


Dark Continent, 
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N. H., 


Senator Quay was a schoolmaster for three years. 


July 5-8 


Butte, Montana, in re-electing Robert Guy Young, 
has raised his salary to $4,000 by unanimous vote. 


National N. EK. A. headquarters will be at the 
Missouri state building, the most beautiful head- 
quarters on record, and the most delightful state 
building at any exposition. 

Elementary education is expeeted to provide the 
child with a complete outfit of sound 
opinion on the affairs-of life in general, to enable 
hin to form an intelligent judgment on anything 
likely to come in his way when he’ has had time to 
look it up. 

School!houses will be used as social centres as uni- 
versally as single desks have supplanted the old- 
fashioned ones. It is only a question of time. Clos- 
ing the schoolhouses of the public for six-sevenths 
of every week and cight-ninths of every year is too 
absurd a proposition to be long endured. 


ordinary 


Corporal punishment is a hazardous indulgence in 
these times. The newspapers far and near can make 
it very uncomfortable for a teacher who whips. 
Brutal! can be easily spelled in large letters on slight 
provocation. Don’t take any chances. It might do 
the child good, but it may do you a deal of harm. 


New England men on the N. E. A. program are 
Superintendent William FE. Hatch of New Bedford, 
Professor W. H. Burnham, Clark University, Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, Clark University, Wilbur F. 
Gordy, Hartford, F. I. Russell, Worcester, and A. 
EK. Winship, Boston. 

Newton has offered the superintendency to two 
Massachusetts educators, who have de- 


prominent 
‘There are* evidences on all sides that edu- 


clined it. 


cafors are in demand as never before. Newton is 
ready to pay a higher salary, and expects to pay it 
in order to get a man she desires. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts, has promoted to the 
superintendeney, Bernard M. Sheridan, principal of 
the Oliver grammar school. he principals of this 
school have often been promoted to prominent posi- 
tions, two to city superintendencies, and two to 
normal school positions. It is one of the most im- 
portant grammar schools in New England. 


RATES FOR ST. LOUIS. 


Season ticket--Kighty per cent. of 
standard one-way fare for the round trip. 

Sixty-day ticket—One and one-third standard fare 
for the round trip. 

Ten-day ticket (will probably be extended to fif- 
teen days)—One and one-fifth standard fare for the 
round trip from points from which the standard one- 
way fare is $8 or more. Within that limit the sixty- 
day ticket should be purchased. 


double the 


SHATTLE’S GROWTH. 


We have elsewhere recorded the fact that Super- 
intendent F’. B. Cooper was recently unanimously re- 
elected for three years with a salary rising to $4,500 
the third year. In the three years that he has been 
there the teaching force has increased by 135; the 
new high school building has been completed: ten 
new elementary school buildings erected, and in 
process of building, and two enlarged: seventeen 
portable buildings brought into use; three other new 
buildings are provided for; two kindergartens have 
been established; manual training and sewing have 
been put into the grades; domestic science and art 
have been put into the high schools. 


CILLEGHK GRADUATES AS ELEMENTARY 


TEACHERS. 


Lowell, under -the leadership of Superintendent 
A. kK. Whiteomb, is doing more than any other city 
to secure college graduates for elementary schools. 
Once a vear—this year on June 7 and 8—there is 
an examination of all candidates for the city train- 
ing school. Only college and state normal school 
graduates are eligible. These candidates get good 
experience and a promise of positions in case there 
are vacancies, and they try to limit admissions to 
presumable vacancies. If they could guarantee posi- 
tions at a very low salary, even, they could appar- 
ently have hundreds, if not thousands, of college 
graduates in their training school. If not in Lowell, 
they can he morally sure of elementary school work, 
as this year signifies much more than a year’s ex- 
perience. 


NOT MAKING FORGERS. 


We use elsewhere extended extracts from an arti- 
cle in The American Ranker on the silly suggestion 
that vertical penmanship makes forgers. We have 
heard that such claims were put forth, but it never 
occurred to us that there were any school authorities 
liable to be influenced by it, but since The American 
Banker has thought it worth while to devote two 
pages to it the least we can do is to give extracts. 

Stronger, however, to our thinking than any argu- 
ments there presented are these two, that forgery 
springs primarily from a moral defect, and, second, 
that net one signature in millions is forged, and no 
one serutinizes a signature as to its genuineness. All 
checks and notes are accepted because of faith in 
the passer of the paper. and no matter how genuine 
the signature the bearer must be personally vouched 
for to get the money. When harm comes from 
forgery it is hecause some one succeeds in palming 
himself off as honest rather than a forged signature 
as genuine. 

Two recent facts are interesting in this connec- 
tion. T received a check in Baker City, Oregon, and 
endorsed it over to my bank in Boston. Tt was ac- 
cepted by them, was accepted by the Boston clear- 
ing house, was sent to a New York bank, was ac- 


cepted by the New York clearing house, was sent 
to a Portland, Oregon, bank, went through the clear- 
ing house there, and was sent to the Baker City 
bank, where it was discovered that I had never 
signed my endorsement of it to my Boston bank, and 
it had to come back through all the channels through 
which it went out. It was neither forged nor 
genuine, The signature was not there. 

A $500 National bank Diff was passed through 

several banks and business houses before any one 
discovered that it had never been signed by the 
bank officers. No one ever looks carefully at one 
signature in the hundreds of thousands. 
_ The world is honest, forgery is exceedingly rare, 
not affecting one dollar in $100,000,000, and no man 
commits forgery simply because he can, but only be- 
cause he has net the character to prevent it, and, 
fortunately, few men who lack the character to be 
honest have character sufficient to get the moner 
on a check after they have forged a name. 

If vertical writing were not legible, if it were not 
easily taught, there might be reason for not using 
it, but in the name of common honesty, don’t try 
to prevent its adoption because it will “make 
forgers.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


If there is little excitement on the Republican 
side in the national campaign, so far as the choice of 
a candidate is concerned, there is no lack of excite- 
ment in some of the state campaigns. The Illinois 
Republican state convention beat all records for 
political obstinacy hy remaining in session for eight 
days, fruitlessly balloting for governor, and then 
taking a recess of ten days, without having made 
the slightest progress, the last ballot before the re- 
cess showing the same candidates, in the same order, 
and with substantially the same votes as the first. 
In Wiseonsin the state convention split into two 
nearly equal parts, each holding a state convention 
on its own account, one headed by the present gover- 
. Mr. La Vollette, and the other by Samuel A. 
Cook. The split is the result of an old feud, and 
was occasioned by charges of unfair treatment in 
the seating of delegates by the La Follette faction, 
which was in control of the state machinery. ‘The 
two factions have agreed upon a common electoral 
ticket, which will minimize the consequences of the 
quarrel, so far as its bearing upon the presidency is 
concerned. 


nor 


* * 

The second great land battle in the war in the 
War Kast, like the first, has resulted in a sweeping 
for the Japanese, although the victory was 
bought at heavy cost. Kinchow was the point of 
attack. The place lies about thirty miles north of 
Port Arthur, and constituted the first line of the 
defense of that stronghold. It is just a little north 
of the narrowest part of the peninsula. The Rus- 
sians had posted a strong force of infantry and artil- 
lery at Kinghow; and on Nanshan hill, a little to the 
south, they had a series of batteries, with rifle pits 
around the sides, and mines lower down, and wire 
entanglements stretched around the base. The 
battle lasted for two days, May 25 and 26, and well 
into the night of the second day. The Japanese took 
Kinchow, stermed Manshan hill by a desperate as- 


victory 


sault, and drove the Russians back upon Port 
Arthur. 
* * 
It is rather a nice international question which 


has been raised by the, promiscuous use of floating 
mines by the Russians at Port Arthur. As was re- 
corded in this column last week, the Japanese battle- 
ship Hatsuse was ten miles off Port Arthur when 
she struck the two mines which sunk her. It is now 
reported by the correspondent of the London Times 
that the Port Arthur. Russians, in their desperation, 
have sown the Gulf of Pechili with floating mines, 
and that some of them have been picked up within 
half a dozen miles of Wei-hai-wei, clear across the 
gulf. ‘These are neutral waters, freely navigable by 
the commerce and the warships of the world. No 
one will dispute the right of the Russians to use 
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nines in defending their ports or in attacking the 
enemy, but it is atfother thing to set them adrift in 
neutral waters. ‘The problem is a new one, since the 
use of such weapons is new, but this, together with 
ihe use of wireless telegraphy in war time, will have 
to be regulated by agreement. 

* * 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, May 24, 
reopened its investigation at New York of the 
methods of the anthracite coal-mining railroads. 
This time it proceeds under full authority, con- 
veyed by the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Conrt, to compel ethe production of con- 
tracts and the answer of questions. President Baer 
was naturally the first witness. ‘The contracts pro- 
duced make it plain that the companies through the 
formation of a separate corporation, known as the 
Temple Iron Company, undertook to control the sell- 
ing price and the earrying rates, and to establish a 
practical monopoly of the business. President Baer 
briefly detined the principle under which he acted by 
the declaration that he meant to charge as high a 
price for coal as people would pay. The investiga- 
tion by the commission is expected to lead later to 
proceedings by the department of justice under the 


anti-trust law. 
* 


The three great Presbyterian bodies of the United 
States, the Northern church, the Southern, and the 
Cumberland, have heen holding their general assem- 
blies the past week at Buffalo, Mobile, and Dallas, 
Texas. ‘The occasion has been utilized to promote 
ineasures for union between the churches, the differ- 
ences between which are sectional and not theologi- 
eal, and date back to the abolition agitation and the 
Civil war. The Northern Presbyterians have held 
out an olive branch to their southern brethren by 
fermally expunging from their records everything 
which could be offensive, and they have also made 
definite overtures for union with the, Cumberland 
Presbyterians. At the same time, the Methodist 
Protestants, in session at Washington, have had 
under consideration proposals for an organie union 
with the Congregationalists and the United 
Brethren. 
* 

Another interesting manifestation of inter- 
denominational comity is the simultaneous action 
of the Methodist conference in session at Los 
Angeles, and the Northern Presbyterians in session 
at Buffalo, looking to the discouragement of divorcee 
by a concerted refusal to remarry divorced persons 
except the innocent parties in divorces secured upon 
Scriptural grounds. This interdenominational 
movement, which orginated with the Episcopalians, 
has now the support of thirteen denominations. It 
does not, of course, take the place of anti-divorce 
legislation; and persons who have been divoreed will 

‘Iways find some one with authority and willingness 
io inarry them; but it will remove a grave scandal if 
ihe different Protestant churches set ‘themselves 
against the practice, and refuse religious sanction to 
such ceremonies. As for the Catholie church, it 
never has sanetioned such marriages, save under 
some special dispensation. 
= 

There is no longer any pretense that the British 
expedition to Thibet. is merely a commercial 
“mission.” Tt is a military expedition, which the 
sritish government now announces that it will send 
to Lassa. T'resh troops have been ordered up from 
Simla, and it has been admitted in Parliament that 
it is a real war, to be provided for accordingly. The 
hlame, of course, is thrown upon the Thibetans, for 
their obstinate refusal to negotiate or to give trade 
concessions, and incidentally upon the Chinese resi- 
dent or “amban” at Lassa who has done nothing to 
promote a settlement. But it is clear that the ex- 
pedition is having an uncomfortable time of it at 
Cyangtse, where it now is. From Jong, on the neigh- 
horing cliffs, and from other points of vantage, the 
Thibetans. who have somehow possessed themselves 
of rifles and a knowledge of how to use them, pour in 
an intermittent but galling fire upon the expedition, 
which is practically in a state of siege, and has lost 
already fifty or sixty men. 


BETHEHLEM, 

The meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
at Pethlehem, N. H., July 6-10, will be one of the best 
meetings in its history. It has been many years since 
there were so many New England leaders scheduled to 
attend. 

Bethlehem is the best place for a meeting of 1,000 peo- 
ple in the United States. The expense of getting there 
is slight. Good hotel board at Bethlehem is very rea- 
sonable. 

President Charles H. Keyes of Hartford is devoting 
himself to the arrangements in all their detail with great 
wisdom. 

It is a joy to have a few days with a thousand New 
England friends as at Bethlehem. 

There is no more comfortable place in the country as 
19 weather. 

Every attraction of the White Mountains is within 
half a day of Rethlehem. 

There is no spot in America where so much of scenic 
beauty in mountain and valley, cascades and lakes can be 
enjoyed in perfect comfort and with slight expense as 
here. 

The program has as much as you can hear that is as 
good as is ever furnished at even the largest meetings.— 

You can never get so much social and fraternal satis- 
faction out of a big meeting as out of one with a thou- 
sand delightful people. 

While it can never mean as much to go to a relatively 
local meeting as to one that is national in its scope, 
there are some important and interesting compensations 
in this. 

Happy, indeed, is the one who can be at both St. Louis 
and Bethlehem, and the dates make this possible. 

ST. LOUIS. 

This is a great exposition. It is beautiful as well as 
wonderful. It is probably the last of the great exposi- 
tions. ‘Where are reasons for this assertion. : 

There is more geography in five days at the exposi- 
tion than one will ordinarily get in five years. 

Don’t stay away from fear of heat: The chances are 
that it will net be hot as in Boston last July. 

Don’t stay away because of the water. It is much 
better and safer than in Chicago in 1893. 

Meals on the grounds are not high-priced. You can 
live fairly well for forty or fifty cents a meal. 

The one first-class place to stay is at The Jefferson, 
which is the best hotel west of New York, and you can 
reach any entrance to the grounds comfortably in thirty 
minutes for tive cents. 

The next best place to stay is the “Inside Inn.” It is 
the best of the kind that has been built. I have no third 
choice to recommend, either for situation or comfort. 

Be sure to engage your hotel in advance. Have some 
one to room with you. After that follow the guidance 
of the circular of information of the N. E. A. 

The Intramural is not satisfactory. The best comfort 
feature of the grounds is the boat ride on the Lagoon 
for twenty-five cents. In the evening, especially, it is 
delightful beyond description. 

The automobile ride (twenty-five cents) is also a 
treat. 

Education was never so well represented. Set apart 
a full half-day for this building. 

Otherwise an hour or two is as much as one can afford 
to give to any building. 

Put in your solid time and best strength on the large 
buildings, and rest at state buildings. 

Take the Pike by night when important things are 
closed. 

It is the easiest thing imaginable to waste time at the 
exposition. 

Work about two hours in real earnest each half day 
and evening, and take about an hour for luncheon and 
dinner. Never hurry at this. Take fully an hour at 
noon and after dinner in some state building just rest- 
ing. Take it easy at such times, and there is no cause 
for anxiety about your health at St. Louis. 

You can go to St. Louis for very little money. 

You can go in perfect comfort at a reasonable rate. 


Superintendent Louis P. Nash of Holyoke is director 
for Massachusetts. A. E. Winship is state manager for 
Massachusetts. Hither will advise as to how to get the 
most for your money. 

If you cannot get away from school to go for the 
meeting, June 28-July 1, you can go a week later, or any 
time, and Mr. Nash or Mr. Winship will advise as freely 
for other times. 

There is great tonic in a national meeting. 

The program this year is radically unlike any other in 
the history of the N. F. A. 

President John W. Cook has idealized the arrange- 
ments under a serious handicap. 

It looks like a surprisingly large attendance for such 
a year. I prophesy from 8,000 to 10,000, and shall not 
be surprised if the attendance is greater. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A TEXT-BOOK 
ON SPELLING. 


this lesson from the teacher’s dictation in less than 
fifteen minutes. And this lesson is not of unusual 
length. A large majority of the dictation lessons in 
this and other books contain more than one hundred 
words each, a condition which renders them simply 
inypractical. It may be said that a portion of the 
lesson may be taken, and the remainder of it omitted. 
But where is the sense in lumbering a text-book with 
useless material? Many teachers bridge this diffi- 
culty by skipping all the dictation exereises and 
going on with the listed words. Such a proeess 
eventually brings the children in comtact with words 
not intended for their years, and the result is dis- 
astrous all around. 

In addition to brevity dictation lessons should pre- 
sent great variety, not only in word but im form, in- 


. dentation, paragraphing, capitalization, and punctua- 


tion. ‘They should also be made the vehicle for 
homonyms, should be, from a literary point of view, 
above criticism, and may well contain facts of useful 
knowledge and elevating thoughts. 

The Detached Words. The detached or listed 
words should be only such as present some difficulty 
in spelling. They should be neither rare, obsolete, 
technical, nor very long, but such words as people 
use in social and business life, and daily meet in the 
newspapers, and other current literature. 

In the selection of these words much thought and 
experience are required, because a_ spelling-book is 
not made for any particular place, but for the whole 
country, and words that are familiar to the children 
of one locality may be wholly unknown to those of 
another. The words “swath,” “scythe,” “heifer,” do 
not mean anything to the city child of seven or eight, 
but his country cousin of the same age uses them 
with perfect intelligence. On the other hand the 
country lad has no conception of a morgue, a coupe, 
a hydrant, or a fakir. The words “tules,” “corral,” 
“chaparral,” familiar to the California child, are 
rarely heard by children east of the Mississippi, and 
so it is that in compiling words for a spelling-book 
one must remember the limitations incident to such 
work. The crucial test is, “Are they familiar words, 
and are they likely to be spelled ineorreetly?” s 

The detached words should be carefully graded 
from the easiest to the most difficult in the selection. 
This would seem to be a self-evident proposition, and 
yet we fiad in books that claim allegiance to this 
principle frequent disregard of the rule. Why? It 
is largely due to the method of collecttng all words 
having any semblance of similarity in meaning into 
groups. ‘Thus we have the names of fruits, trees, 
flowers, animals, games, legal terms, “On the farm,” 
People can,” and so on. 

This arbitrary grouping not only gives rise to the 
association of words of different grades, but to the 
listing of words that should not be placed in a spell- 
ing-book at all, either because, like “net,” “mink,” 
“ash,” “note,” no third-grade child would misspell 
them, or, like “socks,” “victuals,” “bison,” “jackal,” 
‘llama,’ “banyan,” “catalpa,” they are obsolete or 
rare. In a group of “Legal Terms” we find “plea,” 
(which no one who uses would misspell), “duress” 
and “subpoena,” words too technical for a spelling- 
book. Aside from the opportunity it affords for the 
introduction of a limited number of homonyms this 
artificial grouping of words is, in the opinion of 
many educators, of doubtful utility. 

The lessons of listed words should not be too 
long. From fifteen to twenty new words are enough 
for one day, even for advanced classes. 

A spelling-book should present some variety. The 
dictation exercises and the lists of words should be 
intermingled and the typographical arrangement 
should be so planned that there will be neither 
crowding nor waste of space. 

No special attention need be given to words spelled 
alike, but differing in pronunciation and meaning, 
is, present, pre sent. 

Homonyms. All  spellimg-book authors have 
struggled with the problem of how best to treat the 
subject of homonyms. Seme have considered it so 
important that they have gathered all words alike or 
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be found in comparing 


Twenticth Century English Texts 


12mo. Cloth. Uniform Binding 


the two following sen- 
tences:— 
“We pare an apple, 
but peel an orange.” 
“You cannot pare a 


| The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
Columbia University... ..-- 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison. 


Selections from [lilton’s Shorter Poems. 


University of Utah... 


Expert Editing. Durably made. Minimum prices. 


Shakspere’s Macbeth. Edited by Ricnanp Jonzs, Ph. D., Vanderbilt Uni- 


Edited by Franxuin T. Baxer, A. M., 


Edited by Grorce B. Arron, 


A. M., State Inspector of High Schools, Minnesota....----+++++++++++e+e *,25 


Macaulay’s Essays on Addison and Johnson, Edited by Georce B. Arron, 


A. M., State Inspector of High Schools, Minnesota.. --- 


Edited by Frepericx D. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. Edited by Georce M. Marsnatt, Ph. B., ‘ee 


George Eliot’s Silas [Marner, Edited by J. Rose Corny, Ph. D., Illinois 
State Normal University, and Ricuarv Jones, Ph. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, Edited by Witw1am I. 
Crane, Superintendent of Schools, Marshalltown,  *.30 


Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited by Petaam Epear, B. 


Descriptive Lists of the Twentieth Century Text- Books sent on request. 


pear with a pair of scis- 
sors.” 
; In the first sentence 
the words pare and peel 
are homonyms, but not 
+39 || of the same _ group, 
whereas in the second 
‘sentence there are three 
homonyms of the same 
group. The great differ- 
ence is in the character 
of the sentences; one is 
intelligible, sensible. It 
means something and 
teaches something besides 
the homonyms. The other 
sentence is nonsense. 


Shakspere’s The Merchant of Venice. Edited by Franxuin T. Baker and Because fto 
Tennyson’s The Princess. Edited by Franxuin T. Baker, Columbia Uni- diverse in meaning, it 18 
Scott’s The Lady of the Lake. ited by James Cuatmers, Ph, D., LL. D. ° 
President p College, South Dakota,.......... *.30 into one short 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Edited by Mrs. Carnie E. T. Dracass, Teacher in Engle- free from the taint o 
The Art of Writing English. By J. M. D. Merxiesoun, M. A., University other reasons why they 
of St. Andrews. 12m0. Cloth..-++++seeeeeeeeeeeeeeereereeeeees oeseee 1.50 hould not be associated 
The Book of the Short Story. Edited by Arexanper Jessup, Editor 
of “Little French Masterpieces,” etc., and Henry Serpent Cansy, In- until the child has 
structor in Yale University. 12mo. Cloth....- learned them separately, 


but the foregoing will 
suffice. 


New York Chicago Boston 


D., APPLETON AND COMPANY 


The number of lessons 
Jesigned for a_ school 
term, usually twenty 
weeks, should be some- 
what less than the num- 
ber of days, thus afford- 


San ,Francisco 


nearly alike, not excluding rare, obsolete, and for- 
eign terms. Thus we find in one book the words, 
‘hef,” “hie,” “lyre,” “moat,” “onu,” “tun,” “cozen,” 
“baize,” “plaice,” “ceil,” “leach,” “wreak,” “pique,” 
“seine,” “greaves,” “stile,” “cygnet,” “sloe,” “tole,” 
“choler,” “throe.” “loch,” “casque,” “glair,” “rood,” 


“broach,” “serf,”’ “whorl,” “cote,” “steppe,” “felloe,” 


“adze,” “lac,” “franc,” “anker,”’ “Cain,” “faun,” 
“Gaul,” “furze,” “bawl,” “caul,” “tern.” Thirty- 
two pages of this book are devoted to the presentation 
of homonyms! Here, too, the pupil meets with such 
outrages as “(Vice, vise) is a monster of such fright- 
ful (mien, mean) that (to, two, too) (bee, be) hated 
needs (but, butt) (too, to, two) (be, bee) (seen, seine, 
scene).—Pope.” 

The same rule should apply to the selection of 
homonyms as ‘to the selection of other words. Only 
those which the pupil will probably have occasion to 
write in after life should be taken. If life is not too 
short the grammar school course surely is, for the 
study of every rare and obsolete homonym. 

Many educators say it is unwise to put definitions 
after these words, because a large number of them do 
not need defining, and in the space at disposal it is 
usually impossible to give an adequate definition to 
the words that need it. Take the word “bail” with 
the definition “security.” What does this mean to 
a child? Perhaps he thinks of the bucket as being 
more secure when he has hold of the bail! 

Again, we find “corps, a body of men.” Why men 
and not women? “A corps of nurses” is certainly a 
proper expression, and nurses are generally women. 
And is the word “body” used in that way intelligible 
to a child? The definition is simply inadequate, be- 
cause the space allowed is so limited. 

These homonyms should be first introduced in 
clear, concise sentences, where their meanings may 
be both adequate and obvious. 

It is probably best not to present in the earlier 
grades two or more homonyms of the same group in 

the same lesson. They may be associated, simply as 
words, in later lessons, One reason for this rule may 


- ing time for frequent 
reviews. From the one hundred days in a half-year 
must be taken at least ten days for holidays, stormy 
days, ete., so that from eighty-five to ninety lessons, 
including reviews, should be about the right number 
for a school term. 

Most spelling-books undertake too much. They 
try to teach everything from punctuation to rhetoric; 
and the result is too lengthy lessons, too many pages, 
too many rules, too many signs and symbols, too 
much complexity of matter, so that the teacher loses 
sight of the fact (and the pupil never gains it) that 
the important aim of spelling exercises is to teach the 
reflex habit of writing words correctly. A skilful 
telegraph operator gives little heed to the dots and 
dashes his hand is making. His brain wills to send 
the word “received”; the hand makes. .. for the 
first letter, and that muscular act, by a reflex process 
that goes no further than the spinal cord, suggests 
the one dot for the second letter; that act starts the 
next .. . for the third letter, and so on, the brain 
in the meantime attending to the selection of the 
next word or words. So is it with any rapid type- 
writer, piano player, violinist, etc. 

It is repetition that fixes habit, and years are 
necessary for its perfection. Any one who has writ- 
ten much correctly gives little thought to the spelling 
of words. Only one word in this article, the word 
“chaparral,” caused the hand of the writer to hesi- 
tate. A spelling-book should be so constructed that 
it will promote the acquisition of the correct spelling 
habit. 


Peru has been deeply agitated lately over reports that 
Chile is thinking of annexing the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, which have been Peruvian territory. in the last 
war between Chile and Peru, a large part of the latter’s 
coast territory was taken by Chile as a war indemnity. 
In this captured region were the valuable nitrate de- 
posits, the richest In the world. It appears that what 


Chile now proposes is to bring this section definitely 
under her administration. This would mean that the 
nitrate section would be forever lost to Peru, and her 
hopes of regaining them at some time would be forever 
shattered, 


The Golden Mean 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


SHAYLOR AND SHATTUCK 


An admirable system combining the 

SPEED of the slanting style with 

the LEGIBILITY of the vertical. 
The growing popularity of the Medial 
Writing Books ts evidenced by thetr recent 
adoption by the town of Brookline, Mass. 


A FEW REPRESENTATIVE PLACES IN WHICH THESE 
BOOKS ARE IN USE 


Westbrook, Me. Lynn, Mass. 
South Portland, Me. Haverhill, Mass. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Brockton, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. Providence, R. I, 
Bennington, Vt. Pawtucket, R. I. 
St. Albans, Vt. New Britain, Conn. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Putnam, Conn. 


In Rhode Island the system is in use in 
schools that represent more than three-fourths of the 
population. 

In Connecticut 110 of the 176 towns and special 
districts have discarded the vertical system, and over 
two-thirds of these have adopted Ginn & Company’s 
Medial Writing Books. 


THESE BOOKS ARE ALSO USED IN 


150 cities and towns in Maine 

70 cities and towns in New Hampshire 
70 cities and towns in Vermont 

80 cities and towns in Massachusetts 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE NEW CENTURY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Eggleston. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Edward Eggleston had an exceptionally interesting 
personality through his pen. F'ew men whose work 
was neither in fiction nor in verse, who had none of the 
charm of the expert in style or in specialty, have ever 
come so close to the American people through his writ- 
ings as did Edward Eggleston; and the news of his 
death was received with pain by a wide circle of friends 
to whom the loss was personal. 

It is with keen satisfaction that we announce the ap- 
pearance of the last work of his life, a°New Century 
History of the United States. He was convinced that 
there was a peculiar need of such a history, and he de- 
voted all his energies to supplying it. His purpose was 
to tell the story of our country so briefly that it might 
he mastered within the usual time allotted to the study, 
and yet to preserve its interest unimpaired by condensa- 
tion. He has succeeded admirably, and the high liter- 
ary quality of the narrative is a noteworthy feature of 
the book. He has been especially successful in present- 
ing those facts of the home life of the people and of 
their progress in civilization which are more essential 
to their history than any mere record of wars and 
political parties. One novel feature of the book is a 
collection of brief biographies of about one hundred of 
the most prominent men who appear in the history. 
The illustrations are numerous, and really helpful as 
well as attractive. The maps are clear and not over- 
crowded with names and places. This is a well- 
balanced and impartial history, which will have a wide 
use in upper grammar grades. 


TENNYSON’S GARETH AND LYNETTE, etc. Edited 
by Professor E. E. Hale of Union College. New York: 
University Publishing Company. Paper. 112 pp. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Some of the choicest of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King” have been grouped by Professor Hale, with the 
hope of familiarizing the student reader with the best 
modern classics, among which Tennyson’s work must 
be placed. Comparatively little is done in annotation, 
but an cxcellent introduction judiciously sets forth 
Tennyson’s style, and carefully depicts the days of 
King Arthur as a period most romantic and heroic. 


IN LETTER-WRITING AND 
Boston: 


GRADED LESSONS 
BUSINESS FORMS. Books L., IL, and III. 
Ginn & Co. 

Here is a list of eighty-seven lessons in all, instruct- 
ing the pupil how to acquire a correct epistolary form, 
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THE THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Can Supply Teachers of 


Domestic Science, Manual Training, Physical 


Training, Drawing, Writing, Music # 


Graduates of this school are in great demand by 
Superintendents and Boards of Education in all 
parts of the country. : 


They can~teach any combination of studies—such 
as Music and Drawing, Domestic Science and 
Physical Training, High School Studies, etce.— 
thus saving the expense of an extra teacher. 

It is the only school in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to these special branches. | 


For full information write to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director 
950 Woodward Avenue . . . . 


DETROIT, MICH. 


and how to make out business accounts, notes, receipts, 
letters of exchange, etc., etc. The lessons are carefully 
graded, passing from the simpler forms of correspond- 
ence to those more involved. It is a happy conception, 
and the student of but ordinary comprehension cannot 
fail to be assisted towards efficiency by the excellent ex- 
amples that are given. We would like to compliment 
the author, but his name is not disclosed. 


GOETHE’S DAS MARCHEN.. Edited by Charles A. 
Eggert, Ph.D., Chicago. 110 pp. Cloth. 

WAGNER'S ENTWICKLUNGSLEBRE. Edited by Pro- 
fesor A. 8. Wright, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland. Cloth. 66 pp. 

CAME®D’S ROBINSON DER JUNGERE. Edited by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Ibershoff, Detroit University School. 
Cloth, 290 pp. 

Poston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

These three works appear in Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series, and are for students of Gernian in high 
school and college. 

The Das Marchen is one of the best of Goethe's 
briefer productions. It is an exquisite fairy tale per- 
meated by a noble idea. Goethe is said to have 
promised that it should “remind you of nothing and of 
everything,” and the editor assures us that Goethe ful- 
filled his promise. In diction and style it is of purest 
German. 

Wagner’s work is a treatise on zoology, and is said to 
be a model for works of science. It treats of the lead- 
ing ideas of the evolutionary theory, which are of deep 
interest to the present day. The text is accompanied 
by annotations and vocabulary. 

Campe’s Robinson is the famous “Crusoe” story in 
German, while differing in many points from Defoe’s 
inimitahle work. It must have been widely popular in 
Germeny, for it has passed through 120 editions there. 
It has also been translated into other tongues of 
Europe. The text is easy, and full of action and inter- 
est, and it is believed it will have a fascination for the 
stydent that will urge him to read beyond the task 
assigned him by the instructor. The notes and vocabu- 


lary are quite copious. 


SPELLING BY GRADES, THE WORDS IN BALD- 
WIN'’S READERS. A Practical Spelling Book. New 
York: American Book Company. Cloth. 128 pp. 
Price, 20 cents, 

The making of a spelling book from the words of a 
single series of reading books is quite unique, and yet 
there is no reason why it should be, since a book so 
made ought to be ideally graded, and as well adapted to 


class work independently as any other. The words are 
arranged in numbered groups, each group beings suffi- 
cient for a single lesson. Words of special difficuity, as 
well as most of the proper names, are pronounced in re- 
view lists. The meanings of all proper names and of 
the difficult or uncommon words are given. These 
definitions, and the marking of pronunciation, are es- 
pecially thorough and satisfactory. 


THE ROOSEVELT BOOK. Selected from the writings 
of Theodore Roosevelt, with introduction by Robert 
Bridges. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 189 pp. Price, 50° cents. 

Never has a presidential year come with anything 
like the setting of 1904. Only once in recent times has 
a presidential election meant a man rather than a party, 
but this year the candidacy of President Roosevelt en- 
lists the wildest kind of enthusiasm with not a few of 
the common people with slight ardor on the part of the 
machine 

The campaign is to be ene of education, not on 
policy or on a principle, but on a man. When the polls 
close in November, Mr. Roosevelt will be the best- 
known man personally that has ever cecupied the presi- 
dential chair. No man in recent years has ever fur- 
nished the material for biographical sketches and books 
that he presents. No other man has ever occupied the 
presidential chaiy who was so distinctly a literary man, 
whose writings were so varied and voluminous. This 
hook of selections presents the greatest variety of safe 
and sane utterance to be found in his writings. 


INDIISTRIES OF TO-DAY. Edited by M. A. L. Lane. 
Youth’s Companion Series of World’s Progress 
Readers. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 138 pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cents. 

These seventeen chapters on as many different indus- 
tries, each by a different and well-known author, and 
all edited skilfully for school use, make a notable little 
beek for the pleasure as well as profit of the pupil's. [I 
do not see how more could be put into the same space, 
ner how the same amount of information could have 
been more delightfully given. Now and then a book 
appears that should without question be read by all 
pupils, and this is one of those. 


By A. C. Van Sant. New 
32 pp. Printed on heavy 
with special ‘rates to 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING. 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
eardboard. Price, 50 cents, 


schools. 
The Van Sant system of touch typewriting is a sim- 


ple and reasonable method of learning to 
writing machine by touch. It is on 
tive plan, and leads the student by a series of easy steps 
to a practical working knowledge of the typewriter 
It embraces twelve lessons designed to familiarize the 
student with the keyboard and to train the fingers to 
accuracy. It also contains a series of letters illustrating 
peg oe forms for business and social correspondence, 
a numerous carefully prepared 
a 


THE BOOK OF THE SHORT STORY. Edited by Alexan- 
der Jessup, editor of ‘ Little French Masterpieces,” and 
Henry Seidel Canby, instructor in English in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University. D. Appleton & Co 
Cloth. 507 pp. Price, $1.10. : 

1e history and development of the short story is sh i 

a masterly way. A list of representative false ond’ shag 

stories is given, arranged chronologically. Ranging from 

The Shipwrecked Sailor, 2500 B. C., and the Book of Ruth 

450 B. C., it includes various writers up to Kipling, 1890 It 

gives the student of literature an excellent opportunity not 

only to study the development of the short story, but to con- 
trast it with the more pretentious novel. ’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


B 


“The Penetration of Arabia.” 
$1.35. The Magnetic North.” 
New York: 

Wealth of Nations.” 

King Arthur and. His Knights.” B 

Rand, Me Nally Oo, y M. L. Radford, 

“Twilight Stories.’”” Translated from the Ger 
Noyes. 50 conte. York : Parker P. Minna 

servations — Teachers and thei 
Poughkeepsie: A. H. Osborn & Co. By R. Shear. 

‘Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.’’ With introduetion | 
Everett Hale. Price, 2 ; 
Price, 20cents. New York: University Publishing 

**4 Manual of Pronunciation.” B 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 30 cents. 


The Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. 


Published ‘January, 1904. 


Hogarth. 
Elizabet 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
By Adam Smith. Price, $1.00. New 


Price, 


Chicago: 


Already officially 


authorized for use in, territory aggregating more 
than 1,900,000 population. 


Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H, SANBORN & CO., 
New York Chicago 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 

June 21, 22, 23: South Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association at El Dorado. President, 
George W. Mason, Junction City. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Imstruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DERRY. On the afternoon of May 7 
an important meeting of the members of 
the school boards of Derry, the teachers, 
and others interested in educational work 
was held in Association hall. The meet- 
ing was opened by Ernest L. Abbott, 
chairman of the Derry school board. He 
atated that the object of the meeting was 
to effect an organization that should have 
for its object the bringing together of the 
people interested in education and to dis- 
cuss the best methods for the work in all 
of its departments. 

Principal G. W. Bingham of Pinkerton 
Academy was elected president; the Rev. 
Cc. L. Merriam, vice-president; Mrs. F. J. 
Shepard, clerk of the town school board, 
secretary. 

The president on motion appointed a 
nominating committee to bring in the 
names for an executive committee, and 
Dr. A. B. Wark, Mrs. G. H. Hood, and W. 
T. Morse were appointed. They suggested 
the names of Mrs. Carrie C. Pettee, 
teacher of the West Derry school, as 
chairman; P. B. Merrill, principal of the 
West Derry schools, Miss Nellie E. 
Webster, Ernest L. Abbott, and the 
officers of the association, and these were 
duly elected. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting 
at the same place, May 20. It is the pur- 
pose of the association to have as mem- 
bers school teachers who are teaching 
now or have been, and all interested in 
educational work, and to invite those 
from the adjoining towns to unite in the 
work. 

MANCHESTER. On the evening of 
May 13 the Teachers’ Guild held a meet- 
ing at the Hallsville school with a pro- 


' gram by pupils of the Wilson school, fol- 


lowed by a lecture on “The Laboratory 
Method in Geography,” by Principal W. 
H. Huse. ° 

HANOVER. On May 12, 13, and 14 
the annual meeting of teachers of mathe- 
matics occurred at Dartmouth College. 

The plan of these conferences is to have 
long sessions, all devoted to a single de- 
partment of work, to give ample time for 
free discussion, and to provide for open- 
ing papers by teachers and superintend- 
ents who have practical experience. To 
these more technical discussions are 
added lectures designed to give an out- 
look upon the wider field. The program 
is so arranged as to offer discussion of 
the subject matter and method of pre- 
sentation of each of the subjects taken in 
the secondary schools, and the relation of 
the work in these schools to that in col- 
lege. 

Among the speakers at the conference 


were: Principal F. W. Doring of the 
Concord high school; Principal L. H. 
Meader of the Academy-avenue grammar 
school, Providence; G. I. Hopkins, assist- 
ant principal, Manchester high school; 
Superintendent G. I. Aldrich, Brookline, 
Mass.: F. C. Lewis, instructor in peda- 
gogy at Dartmouth; Professor D. E. 
Smith of the Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; J. F. McDonald of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education; F. P. Dodge 
of the Roxbury Latin school; Professor 
¥. A. Sherman of Dartmouth; Principal 
L. W. Robertson, Woodsville high school; 
Principal A. B. Crawford, Newmarket 
high school; Professor T. W. D. Worthen 
of Dartmouth; Miss Elizabeth K. Price, 
Springfleld (Mass.) Central high school; 
Miss Katherine Leonard, Burlington (Vt.) 
high school; A. H. Wheeler, Worcester 
English high school; C. A. Holden, Dart- 
mouth College; J. C. Packard, Brookline 
(Mass.) high school; Professor G. F. 
Hull, Dartmouth College; G. W. Evans, 
Boston English high school; W. T. Camp- 
hell, Boston public Latin school, and Pro- 
fessor W. E. Story, Clark University. 


SUNCOOK. Ata recent meeting of the 
Pembroke-Pittsfield supervisory district 
Allenstown was unanimously admitted to 
the district upon the application of the 
school board of that town. Frank Howe 
Benedict was unanimously re-elected su- 
perintendent of the district at an increase 
of salary. 

At the second session of the Merrimack 
Valley Teachers’ Association at Suncook 
on May 6, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
F. W. Doring of Concord; vice-president, 
Miss Barbara Joy of Manchester; sec- 
retary, Mary Morrill of Nashua; treas- 
urer, Lillian Yeaton of Concord; execu- 
tive board, George W. Fowler of Pem- 
broke, and John Gault of Manchester; 
delegate to educational council, Lily P. 
Shepard of Nashua. 

The trustees of Pembroke Academy 
have awarded the contract for building 
the new school to F. X. Laflamme of Man- 
chester, whose bid was $14,450.. The 
tuilding committee consists of Frank T. 
Cheney, James G. Fellows, and George W. 
Fowler of the trustees and Professor 
Isanc Walker, principal of the academy. 
Work will be begun at once, and it is in- 
tended to have the new building done 
ard ready for occupancy at the begin- 
ning of the fall term. 


EXETER. The G. L. Soule Society of 
the academy held its annual banquet on 
May 7. There were about thirty in at- 
tendance. Ora S. Webster was  toast- 
master, and toasts were responded to as 
follows: “G. L. Soule,” F. L. §. Harman; 
“Debating,” T. C. Coffin; ‘New Members,” 
R. Barlow; “The Faculty,” W. E. Soule; 
“The Ladies,” R. C. Mulligan; “Golden 
Branch,” M. G. Giddings; “Phillips Exe- 
ter,” S. E. Rowe; “The Chapel Bell,” W. 
E. Burdett. The banquet committee was 
composed of T. C. Coffin, O. S. Webster, 
and R. C. Mulligan. : 


GORHAM. A teachers’ institute was 
held at Gorham on May 16, with the fol- 
lowing program: Opening exercises; 
music; “The Spring Wild Flowers,” Pro- 
fessor Clarence M. Weed of Durham; 
“History of the High School,’ Miss Vir- 
ginia Spencer, State Normal school, Ply- 
mouth; recess; “The Trees in Spring,” 
Professor Weed; music; business; 
“Foundation of History Teaching,’ Su- 
perintendent George H. Whitcher of Ber- 
lin: “The School and Character,” 
Franklyn C. Lewis of Dartmouth College; 
question box, State Superintendent Chan- 
ning Folsom; evening lecture, “The Re- 
lation of the Teacher to the Course of 
Study,” Principal James E. Klock, State 
Normal school, Plymouth. 


LISBON. A teachers’ institute in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Am- 
monoosuc Teachers’ Association was held 
at Lisbon, May 20, with a program os 
follows: “Primary Geography.” Miss 
Mabel F. Lane, Whitefield; ‘“‘Reading in 
the Grammar Grades,’ Miss Mildred 
Avery, Littleton; “The Laboratory 
Method in Geography,” Principal William 
H. Huse, Manchester; “Class Exercise in 
Spelling,” Miss Olive J. Dodge, State Nor- 
mal school, Plymouth; “The School and 
the Library,” Sam Walter Foss, librarian 
city library, Somerville, Mass.; “Manual 
Training,’’ Miss Mary Nichols, State Nor- 
mal school, Plymouth; “History,” Miss 


Dodge; evening lecture, “Our Public 
,Schools,” Wilson Palmer, Arlington, 
Mass. 


PORTSMOUTH. The annual meeting 
of the Rockingham County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at the high schoo! 
building, May 20, with a large attendance 
from all over the county. The morning 
session opened with an address of wel- 


come by the Rev. L. H. Thayer of the 
school board. 

The annual business meeting was held 
at 10 o’clock, and after the, usual reports 
a nominating committee was appointed 
to make nominations for officers. The 
following addresses took up the re- 
mainder of the forenoon session: “The 
Teachers’ Growth,’ Superintendent H. C. 
Morrison of this city; “Our Conditions: 
Some Suggestions as to Their Better- 
ment,” F. Le V. Spaulding, principal Lin- 
coln school, Manchester. 

The afternoon session began with a 
paper on “Story Telling in the Grades,” 
Miss Matel E. Bragg, Lowell Normal 
school. There was a paper on “The 
Teaching of Elocution in the Secondary 
Schools,” by Professor Craven Laycock of 
Dartmouth College. The final paper was 
entitled “Porto Rico and Her People,” de- 
livered by William R. O'Neil, the princi- 
pal of the Haven school in this city. 

The ofticers elected were: President, 
William R. O’Neil, Portsmouth;  vice- 
president, Miss Mary Hollier, Exeter; 
secretary, Miss Dorothy Colburn, Ports- 
mouth; treasurer, Frank Johnson, Ep- 
ping; executive committee, Miss A. B. 
Crawford, Exeter; Miss Mary Folsom, 
Epping: delegate to the national conven- 
tion, H. C. Morrison, Portsmouth. 


MASSACHUSRTTS. 


SALEM. The graduation of the nine- 
tieth class of the State Normal school 
will occur Tuesday, June 21. Diplomas 
will be presented by Rev. Elmer H. 
Capen, D. D., chairman cf the board of 
visitors, and the graduation address will 
be delivered by Thomas M. Balliet, Ph. 
D., of Springfield upon “Some Educa- 
tional Problems of To-day.” 

The zraduation reception will be held 
Wednesday evening, June 22. The close 
of fifty years will be celebrated by the 
school and its friends on Thursday, June 
30. Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D. D., will pre- 
side. The chief address will be delivered 
by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, upon “The 
Relation of Modern Industry to Intellec- 
tual Development.” Hon. Herbert Parier, 
attorney-general, will speak for tlie com- 
monwealth, and Hon. Joseph N. Peterson, 
mayor, for the city of Salem. Hon. George 
H. Martin, secretary of the state beard 
of education, and others, will also be 
nresent and speak. 

Musie will be furnished by a glee club 
from among the students of the school, 
under the direction of F. W. Archibald, 
instructor in music. 

The public is invited to these exercises. 

The triennial reunion of tcachers and 
students will be held on Friday, July 1. 
Walter P. Beckwith, Ph. D., principal of 
the school, will give the address of wel- 
come; songs written by former students 
will be sung; the Hagar memorial tablet 
and other memorial gifts will be pre- 
sented and received: a collation will be 
served at noon, and the afternoon will be 
devoted to social intercourse. 

SPRINGFIELD. About 200 teachers 
gathered in the Ceniral high school May 
5 at the sixth annual meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association. An ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Dr. Philip 
S. Moxom of this city. Cheshire L. 
Boone, director of drawing at Montclair, 
N. J., Miss Dora M. Norton of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Henry T. 
Bailey of North Scituate, Mass., delivered 
addresses. 

In the afternoon further addresses were 
made by Frederick Whitney of the State 
Normal school, Salem: Miss Bonnie E. 
Snow, director of drawing, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Alfred V. Churchill, director 
department of fine arts, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Women school teachers 
employed by the board of education may 
now contract the marriage tie without 
interference from the board. By a reso- 
lution passed at a meeting of the board 
of education it was decided to dis- 
continue any further effort on the part of 
the board to prevent the reinstatement of 
Mrs. Jennie I.. Vandewater, who was dis- 
missed in December, 1903, from her posi- 
tion in one of the public schools in 
Brooklyn because she was married. 

A resolution was also passed amending 
the by-laws of the board of education 
which authorized or directed that charges 
he preferred against female teachers who 
married while holding a _ position ag 
teacher in the public schools of New York 
city. 

The New York Association of the 
Oswego normal school alumni held its 
annual luncheon at the Hoffman house, 
May 14, Principal Poucher being the chief 
guest of honor. Miss Lester, president of 
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the association, gave a delightful wel- 
come, and Dr. Poucher’s address was 
heartily enjoyed. William A. Baldwin, 
principal of the Hyannis [Mass.] nornia', 
a graduate of Oswego, spoke on “The 
Oswego Spirit at Hyann's,” and Amos W. 
Farnham set forth “The Aim of_Alumni 
“Meetings.” 


ALBANY. The plan of Dr. Andrew S. 
Draper, the new commissioner of educa- 
tion, for the unification and organization 
of the state educational departments, just 
approved by the regents, proposes the 
classification of the educational system in 
three divisions, higher, secondary, and 
elementary, each of. which shall be under 
the direction, respectively, of first, second, 
and third assistant commissioners, each 
of whom within his scope and under the 
direction of the commissioner shall exer- 
cise the functions of commissioner, their 
= to be equal and their salaries $5,000 
each. 

The first assistant will have oversight 
of all universities, colleges, professional 
and technical schools; of the execution 
of the laws concerning the professions, 
and size of the state library and its allied 
interests of the state museum, and of all 
scientific work carried on directly by the 
state. The second assistant commissioner 
will have oversight of all officials and 
academies, and of the training of teachers 
therefor. The third assistant commis- 
sioner will have oversight of all element- 
ary schools and of the training of teach- 
ers therefor. The commissioner himself 
is to be provided with a secretary, a sten- 
ographer, and a messsenger, to be ap- 
pointed by him; each of the assistant 
commissioners with a stenographer, a 
clerk, and a messenger. 

Sub-departments, to be called divisions, 
are to be created as follows: Law, ex- 
aminations, inspections, accounts, printing 
and publications, statistics and apportion- 
ments, normal schools, training classes 
and institutes, libraries and_ scientific 
work, and museums, with a director of 
each to be nominated by the commis- 
sioner with the approval of the regents. 

Appointments under this plan, except- 
ing the assistant commissioners and the 
secretary of the commissioner, are to be 
made from the officials and employees 
heretofore in the office of the regents of 
the university and in the Department of 
Public Instruction, so far as may seem 
practicable to the commissioner, and the 
term of the deputies of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction shall end when 
the assistant commissioners are ap- 
pointed, and the employment of all per- 
sons now in the regents’ office and in the 
Department of Public Instruction, who are 
not reappointed under this plan of reor- 
ganization by the first day of June, 1904, 
shall terminate on that day. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MINNESOTA. 


Superintendents of Minnesota. are 
rather uneasy this spring. Several of the 
good schools will have new superintend- 
ents for next year. Mankato, Moorhead, 
Pipestone, Waseca, Excelsior, Marshall, 
Lake City, Park Rapids, and others are 
among the changes. Uneasiness has been 
caused in several insfances by attempts 
to reduce salaries. In one or two places 
not only the superintendents, but the 
corps of teachers, refused to accept any 
reduction of salary. This is as it should 
be. Retrenchment in these days is a sign 
of fossilization. 

Professor Guy Maxwell, a member of 
the faculty at Winona normal, has been 
promoted to the presidency of the normal 
of the same place, in place of Dr. Mills- 
pangh, who has accepted a call to the 
normal at Los Angeles. 

Moorhead normal puts in manudl train- 
ing next year. It is made obligatory in 
the normals of the state. The normal 
commencement occurs June 3. 

The public school commencement occurs 
June 2. Inspector of state high schools, 
George B. Acton, reports progress among 
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the high schools of the state. It has been 
a vigorous and prosperous school year. 

The many friends of Dr. Jordan all re- 
joice at his re-election as superintendent 
ot Minneapolis for three more years. He 
has the reputation of having a fine school 
system. Minneapolis enrolls over 40,000 
children this year. 


MICHIGAN. 


MARQUETTE. Friends of the North- 
crn normal throughout the upper penin- 
sula will regret to learn that D. B. Waldo, 
the principal since its inception five years 
ago, is about to sever his connection 
with the school, to take the new normal 
about io be established at Kalamazoo. 
Mr. Waldo’s successor has already been 
chosen. He is James Hamilton Kay, 
present superintendent of the _ public 
schools of Cadillac. 

The new normal, the fourth in Michi- 
gan, was authorized by the last legisla- 
ture. There was a considerable competi- 
tion for it between several lower Michi- 
gan cilies, but Kalamazoo was finally se- 
lected by the state board of education. 
The new institution is still in the em- 
bryonic _ state. twenty-acre site 
has selected, building opera- 
tions will soon be started, and a 
beginning with regular work will 
be made next fall. Mr. Waldo’s offi- 
cial connection with the Northern normal 
will terminate in the latter part of June, 
Mr. Kay taking the principalship here at 
that time. 

Mr. Waldo’s change from Marquette to 
Kalamazoo is in the nature of a promo- 
tion. The Kalamazoo school is in the 
centre of a largely settled agricultural 
belt, and will draw pupils from a much 
larger population than that feeding the 
Northern normal. It is thus likely to 
have a more rapid growth. It also offers 
its-principal opportunities for keeping in 
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closer touch with the other normals, and 
Michigan educational affairs generally. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. On April 


5, 6, and 


-7, there was convened one of the 


most important educational gather- 
ings that has been held any where 
in the country. There were Negro 
presidents and representatives from four- 
teen southern states. The subjects taken 


‘up were those relating to agricultural and 


mechanical education. The president of 
the association is R. R. Wright, president 
of the State Industrial College, Savannah, 


Ga. Among the leading addresses were 
those of Dr. Talcott Williams, Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller, and Dr. John 


Gordon of Howard University. Presi- 
dent Wright has succeeded in  build- 
ing up a strong organization known 
as the National Association of Presidents 
of Negro A. & M. Colleges. The next ses- 
sion will be held either at Little Rock, 
Ark., or Louisville, Ky. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. West Virginia Uni- 
versity, through its agricultural experi- 
ment station, has entered upon a practi- 
cal campaign for the improvemert of 
rural school grounds throughout the state. 
One schoolyard in each county is to be 
beautified with trees, shrubbery, etc., 
under the direction of the university 
horticulturist and landscape gardener. 

The school grounds at Metz in Marion 
county were the first to receive attention. 
They will be followed by the school 
grounds at Woodland, Monongalia 
county; Central school, Greenbrier 
county; Sinks Grove school, Monroe 
county; and Wood Hill school, Marshall 
county. This will close the campaign for 
this spring; it will be resumed next fall. 


> 


PROGRAM N. E. A., ST. LOUIS. 


[Continued.] 


Wednesday, June 29, 2.30 p. m. Topic: 
“Biological Science’; (a) “Botany as a 
Factor in Education,’ John M. Coulter, 


professor of botany, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, (b) ‘‘The Micro- 
scope in-the Biological Laboratory of the 
High School,” John F. Thompson, in- 
structor in botany, Richmond high school, 
Richmond, Ind.; discussion led by W. C. 
Stevens, professor of botany, state uni- 
versity, Lawrence, Kansas; 8. M. Coulter, 
professor of betany, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. Topic: ‘Physical 
Science”; (a) “The Subject Matter of 
High School Physics,” Arthur L. Foley, 
professor of physics, state university, 
Rloomington, Ind.; (b) “The Value of 
Chemistry in Secondary Education,” W. 
M. Blanchard, professor of chemistry, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.: Dis- 
cussion led by August F. Foerste, in- 
structor in physics, Steele high school, 
Dayton, O.; H. A. Senter, instructor in 
chemistry, Omaha high school, Omaha, 
Neb. Topic: General; (a) “The Teaching 
of the Scientific Method,” S. A. Forbes, 
dean of University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.; ¢b) “Nature Study as an Aid to Ad- 
vanced Work in Science,” E. R. Whitney, 
instructor in science, high school, Bing- 
hamton, New York; discussion led by 
Otis W. Caldwell, professor of biology, 
state normal school, Charleston, Ill. 


PEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


Sessions in Hall of Congresses. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Hunsicker, Reading, Pa.; vice- 


president, Grafton D. Cushing, Boston, 
Mass.; chairman executive committee, 
IIlarlan P. French, Albany, N. Y.; secre- 


tary, Williain George Bruce, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Wednesday, June 29, 2.30 p. m.—Retro- 
spective and Prospective School Adminis- 
tration,’ B. F. Hvunsicker, president of 
the department, Reading, Pa.; “Modern 
School Architecture,’ William B. Ittner, 
architect and superintendent of scho>l 
buildings, St. Louis, Mo.; ‘‘Lessons on 
School Adminstration as Taught by the 
World’s Fair.” Calvin M. Woodward, 
president of board of education, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Joseph L. Norman, president of 
board of education, Kansas City, Mo. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


President, Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; vice-president, Reuben Post 
Halleck, Louisville, Ky.; secretary, Mis; 
Mary Eileen Ahern, Chicago, Ill. 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.380 p. m.—“Library 


Work in Normal Schools,” Theodore B. - 
Noss, president of State Normal School, 
California, Pa.; discussion led by Miss 
Grace Salisbury, librarian of state normal 
school, Whitewater, Wis.; “The Duty of 
the Normal School in Relation to District 
School Libraries,” Jasper N. Wilkinson, 
president of state normal school, Em- 
poria, Kan.; discussion led by Miss Mabel 
Reynolds, librarian of state normal 
school, Cheney, Wash. 

Thursday, June 30, 2.30 p. m—“The 
Place of the Library in Class Instruc- 
tion,” Clarence E. Meleney, associate 
superintendent of city schools, New York 
city; discussion; ‘“‘The Real Value of the 
Library and Education,” Melvil Dewey, 
state librarian, Albany, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION. 


Sessions in Convention Hall. President, 
J. W. Jones, Columbus, O; vice-president, 
F. W. Booth, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Van Adestine, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wednesday, June 29—President’s ad- 
dress, J. W. Jones, superintendent of the 
Ohio institution for the deaf, Columbus, 
0O.; “What teachers may learn from the 
model schools of the deaf and blind and 
their exhibits,” S. M. Green. superintend- 
ent of the Missouri school for the blind, 
St. Louis; “Sight and Hearing in Relation 
to Education,” Oscar Christman, profe3- 
sor of Paidology, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Friday, July 1—Report of commission 
on statistics relative to children in th2 
public schools of the United States who 
need special methods of instruction, Per- 
cival Hall, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “The Chicago Hospital School 
for Nervous and Delicate Children; Its 
Fducational and Scientific Methods,” Miss 
Mary R. Campbell, secretary of board of 
trustees, Chicago, Ill.; “The Teacher and 


‘the Defective Child,’ Dr. M. A. Goldstein, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN EDUCA- 
TION. 
President, R. A Cochran, Talklai, Ariz.; 
vice-president, H. B. Peairs, Lawrence, 
Kan.; secretary, Miss Bstelle Reel, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Saturday, June 25, 9.00 a. m.—Sessions 


in Hall of Congresses. 


Monday, June 27, 8.00 p. m.—Hall of 
Congresses. Reception for Indian 
Workers. (Admission by badge.) 

Tuesday, June 28, 2.00 p. m.—Ind‘an 


building. Round table conference of In- 
dian workers. 

Tuesday, June 28, 7.30 p.m. Indian 
Rufiding. Entertainment given by the In- 
dian students, under the direction of S. 
M. McCowan, superintendent, Chilocco 
azricultural school, Chilocco, Okla. 

Wednesday, June 29, 2.00 p. m.—Joint 
session with manual training department. 

Thursday, June 30, 2.00 p. m.—Session 
with elementary department. 

Friday, July 1, 2.00 p. m.—Indian build- 
ing. Round table conference of Indian 
workers. Review of educational points 
acquired from the study of the various 
exhibits and from the joint sessions with 
the manual training and elementary de- 
partments of the National Educational 
Association, and a general discussion of 
the best methods to adopt in applying the 
knowledge to Indian school work. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


GLOBE. 


In richness of costume, stage groupings 
and stage setting, beauty and grace of 
chorus and mechanical effects, the ‘Isle 
of Spice,’’ which is now playing its fourth 
successful week at the Globe theatre, 
Geston, far excels any similar production 
ever presented at this theatre. Money 
has been lavishly expended in the matter 
and the piece is staged in 
truly splendid style. The light effects are 
original and startling, and the female 
members of the company -have been se- 
lected with much care. They are pretty 
of face and figure, and rich in voice. Gus 
Weinburg, of “The Stalks’ and “The 
Isurgomaster” fame, is_ the leading fun- 
maker with the “Isle of Spice,”’ and is a 
huge success in his role of “King Bom- 
popka.” The Radium ballet is one of the 
most original bits of stage work ever seen 
in a theatre. Don’t miss the Isle of 
Spice’ when you visit Boston, 

TREMONT. 

The beginning of the sixth week of 
“Woodland” at the Tremont was marked 
by the inauguration of the summer seale 
of prices. Hereafter there will be 2.0 
seats on the first floor, reserved, for fifty 
cents each, 200 on the first balcony, re- 
cerved, at the same price, and the entire 
second baleony, composed entirely of re- 
served seats, will be sold for twenty-five 
cents each. Monday’s matinee was par- 
ticularly interesting for the reason that 


of costumes, 


ac ming manner. Many improve- 
ments have been made in ‘Woodland,” 
and it is the most pretentious ro- 


duction that has been made by Mr. Sav- 
age. It is full of tuneful music, there are 
many clever principals, the choruses 
costumed to represent the wild birds of 
the forest are particularly pleasing. 


KEITH’S. 

Music lovers who attend Keith’s weekly 
to listen to the delightful concerts by the 
Iudettes woman’s orchestra bid fair to 
develop into regular patrons of the favor- 


ite local playhouse, since they seem to 
enjoy the vaudeville program quite as 
much as the regular eithites. The 


shows given are uniformly strong in every 
department, as much so as in the regular 
winter season, in fact. The announce- 
ments for the week commencing June 6 in- 
clude the following entertainers: James 


I. Kelly and Dorothy Kent, in their 
comedy specialty, “A Ginger. Snap’; 
Brothers Martine, comic acrobats, intro- 


ducing a bounding billiard table; Coulter 
and Starr, blackface comedians; iene. 
the tamous novelty jumper. and Charles 
C. Blanchard and Ella Hughes Wood, in 
a rural sketch, ‘‘The Boss of the House.’’ 
The 'Fadettes will play all new and pop- 
ular selections, and the entire list of mo- 
tion pictures in the biograph will be 
changed. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

“Sky Farm” begins the third week of 
its successful run on June 6, and seems to 
lose none of its c It is a beautiful 
and pleasing story of New England life, 


and the generous patronage accorded has 
convi the management that patrons 
appreciate clean, wholesome plays ap- 

After the 


phone seat orders will now be held until 
ten minutes of two for matinees, and ten 
minutes of eight for evening perform- 
ances. Matinee prices, fifteen and twenty- 
five cents. Evening prices, twenty-five 
and fifty cents. 


G. Franklin ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, n, has two concen- 
trated ink powders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the best red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for makin, 
are very simple, and those who have u 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
inks are very much cheaper than any 

Pieces of Sheet Music, large print, full size, 


equal to 50c. edition. Sent CENTS 


6 anywhere, postpaid, for 


or 15 Pieces for 25c. Your money refunded if not 
satisfied. A. I. OMO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y. 


SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 
easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 


and Home Study,—a revelation of Sig 4 
RANCIS J. STEIN Publisher, 


PUBLISHING; 
COMPANY (6) 


27-29 West 23d St. 

v New York. v 

1208 Street, »<~— 
N. Dept. 120 Summer Streets, 

NICKEL 


ROAD 


FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Lowest rates and many 
unusual privileges. | Special 
$15.00 rate from Buffalo on 
certain dates. Full informa- 
tion on application to local 
Agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. 
E. P. A., New Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Take The 


ellie, Follis madg her frst appearanco in 
5 e new opera. Miss Follis sang the role 
———— = of the Turtle Dove, and was warmly ap- 
plauded, She is a very handsome young 
woman, and knows how to and 
a musical and variety entertainments, the 
soothing atmosphere of as good a rural 
play as “Sky Farm” comes as a pleasant 
relief. Ample provisions have been made 
for shoppers to check bundles, check room 
being open now from one o’clock until 
halt hour after the performance. Tele- 
$list and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—tThere is a great deal of pleasant read- 
ing in the June Delineator. Fashion's 
foibles, as here set forth by pen and pen- 
cil, are well designed to delight the 


feminine mind, as well as to prove a de- 
lusion and a snare to the masculine. In 
the literary part of the magazine, the 
first place is given to a graceful Japanese 
tale, “The Giver of Honour,” by Mrs. 
Hingh Frazer, a sister of Marion Craw- 
ford, which is refreshing in its sweetness 
and purity. Other items of fiction ara 
two college tales, “At the Window of 
Paradise,’ by R. H. Barbour, and 
“Bailey’s Sister,” by Allan P. Ames. A 
contribution of great interest is the Chi- 
nese and Indian photographs in the 
“Around the World” series. ‘These are so 
beautiful as views, and so realistic, so 
away from the trite, in detail, that every 
one who looks at them must experience 
unusual pleasure. There are many other 
stories and articles for both little ones 
and grown folks, and practical papers on 
domestic topics which go to make up a 
thoroughly readable number of this fa- 
vorite magazine. 


—Mr. Dudley Baxter, the author of 
“English Cardinals,” writes in the Catho- 
lic World for May on the old Catholic 
shrines, cathedrals, and churches of Eng- 
land. Besides many valuable articles are 


interesting stories by Shiela Mahon and 
Mary Catherine Crowley; a sketch of a 
Trappist Monastery in Japan, by Fran- 
cis McCullagh, and poems by M. Kinloch, 
Julian E. Johnstone. The number con- 
tains reviews of the latest books and 
summary of the foreign magazines. 


—Although The Century for June is a 
Western number, five Presidents of the 
United States figure in it: Washington, 
in Dr. Mitchell’s “autobiographical” nar- 


rative; Jefferson, in a portrait by Kosci- 
uszko, and an autograph letter, now first 
published, giving a forecast of the value 
ot the Louisiana Purchase; Lincoln, in 
an article on his first lawsuit, with auto- 
graph documents; Mr. Cleveland, in a 
short contribution by himself, “A Word 
for Forestry”; and Mr. Roosevelt, in an 
article by Gifford Pinchot, “The New 
Hope for the West,” in which inci- 
dentally the President’s record on fores- 
try and irrigation is set forth. For the 
rest, with two or three exceptions, the 
contributions are all from beyond the 
Alleghanies, and every state and terri- 
tory is represented, either by the writer 
or by material of special local interest. 
Other features of general interest are. 
“Attractive Features of the St. Louis Ex- 
position,” by its president, David R. 
Francis; “The Conclusion of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Treaty,’ two pictures by 
Andre Castaigne; “The Vitality of Mor- 
monism,” by Ray Stannard Baker; ““The 
Asiatic Trade of Our Pacific States,” by 
Harvey W. Scott; “The Master Plowman 
of the West,” i. e., the gopher, text and 
pictures by Ernest Thompson Seton; “A 
Sculptor of the Prairie: Solon H. Borg- 
lum,” with examples of subjects typical 
of the West. 

—An extraordinarily interesting fea- 
ture of the June Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is “A Bird’s-eye View of the 
Panama Canal.” No one who wants to 


- have a correct idea of the canal’s site can 
afford to miss it. Besides articles on 
“Commencement Merrymaking at Girls’ 
Colleges,” “The Wonders of Modern 
Travel,” and “The Marvelous Miniature 
Trees of Japan,” the number is full of 
short stories. “The Matrimonial Adven- 
tures of Bertie,” “Out of the Ashes,” 
“Over the Garden Wall,” “When Fortune 
Knocked,” and “Isidore the Unwashed” 
are all of intense human interest. To 
these is added a unique feature—a love- 
story told by photographs. Published by 
The Crowell Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio; one dollar a year; ten cents 


a copy. 


The seventeenth session of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory begins at Woods 
Holl, Mass., on June 1, and continues to 
October 1. The staff is the most eminent 
in the history of the school. ‘The co- 
operative institutions and societies in- 
clde Barnard College, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lece, Carnegie Institution, Colunibia Uni- 
\ersity, McGill University, Mount 


Holyoke College, Northwestern Univer- 
sity,-Rochester University, Rush Medical 
College, Smith College, Syracuse Univer- 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. Cc. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text-° 
books, makes the books last from 60 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a_ 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 


Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


We cannot make 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


sity, The Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Pennsylvania, Vassar 
College, Wellesley College, Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore. 

The scholarship tabies include Kansas 
University woman's table, supported by 
Mrs. Robinson; Lucretia Crocker scholar- 
ship for teachers in Boston; Baltimore 


publi¢ teachers’ scholarship; Edward 
L. Holmes prize for original research 
(table and expenses of occupant), 


established by Rush Medical College; 
scholarship of $100, providing for two 
tables for students from Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, supported by a friend of the 
Laboratory since 1898. The Laboratory 
was opened in the summer of 188s for the 
use of students and investigators in ma- 
rine zoology. Four departments are now 
organized for research and instruction, 
namely, zoology, embryology, physiology, 
and botany. Programs of work and 
other details may be obtained from Dr. 
F. R. Lillie, University of Chicago. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Professor F. P. Moulton, author of 
Moulton’s “Preparatory Latin Composi- 
tion” (Ginn & Co.), has recently been 
elected a member of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 


G. W. Whitcher, one of the most promi- 
nent district superintendents in New 
Hampshire, is making a great success in 
the city of Berlin, N. H. 


Henry S. King, New England agent for 
the Macmillan Company, has moved from 
the Walker building to the Colonial build- 
ing, where he has delightful accommoda- 
tions, more in accord with the New Eng- 
lana business built up for this house. 


Miss Florence Holbrook of the Forest- 
ville school, Chicago, celebrates the clos- 
ing of twenty-five years of teaching by 
going to Europe. Miss Fiorence Tins- 
man, Miss Dora Free, and Miss Margaret 
Free accompany her. They sailed on the 
Canopic from Boston, and will be gone 
three months. 

M. T. Rogers, who has been promi- 
nentiy associated with the J. lL. Hammett 
Company for several years, has now 
severed his relation to this house, and 
has gone with the Scarborough Company, 


BORMAY & CO. 


Map Engravers 
General Illustrators 
Educational Purposes 


64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 
eo 


144 Essex street, Boston, and will have 
entire charge of the school department of 
their extensive map business. 


Edwin _O. Grover, editor-in-chief of 
Rand, McNally & Co., joins two en- 
terprising publishers in forming the firm 
of Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, which 
gives promise of being one of the success- 
ful publishing houses of the West. Mr. 
srover has had an exceptional career, 
first with Ginn & Co., and then with 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


> 


ATTRACTIVE IN ALL WAYS. 


The dainty and beautiful booklets just 
issued by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, the famous manufacturers of 
pencils, and illustrative of their colored 
crayons, are gems of art, and instructive 
as well. In each picture one color pre- 
dominates, emphasized by the design and 
verse, The latter has a lilt and swing 
worthy of something more than an adver- 
tisement, and which the majority of mag- 
azine poets.could study to advantage. 
The plot of the poem, so to speak, leads 
legically to its climax, which is:— : 


And so the colors of fairyland 

Were brought to earth by the spirit band, 

And now the children of mortals use 

The very essence of fairy hues, 

And school is richer than play in fun, 

For Dixon’s Crayons have made them 
one. 


Both verse and design are by Miss 
Ruth Ellen Gould, now with the Dixon 
Company, and who was formerly with the 
Prang Educational Company. 


ENORMOUS CROWDS VISITING ST. 
LOUIS. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS, 


FILIPINOS. 


It is about one month since the opening 
of the St. Louis Exposition, and the ad- 
mirable accommodations furnished by St. 
Louis reflect great praise upon the city. 


The exposition is all that has been 
claimed for it. In fact, it is much more 
than the imagination can possibly con- 
ceive. The perfection and completion of 
the exhibits speak weil for the exposi- 
tion managers. The Philippine exhibit 
attracts crowds daily. The natives ap- 
pear entirely oblivious of the gaping mul- 
titudes. They chatter and play and work 
just as in their native islands. ‘lhe 
‘American Indians, numbering over sixty- 
one tribes, are another interesting ex- 
hibit on the famous “Pike.’”’ This section 
of the exposition is marvelous. It far 
surpasses anything of the kind ever be- 
fore attempted. 

This is an excellent month to visit St. 
Louis, and on the Boston & Maine route 
you can stop off at Niagara Falls. You 
can also journey via Montreal and 
Niagara Falls; and through cars from 
Boston carry you right outside the ex- 
position gate into the new Wabash sita- 
tion. 

For full information describing the ex- 
position and the rates and routes, send to 
the Boston & Maine Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston, for their beautiful descrip- 
tive booklet on the exposition. It will be 
mailed to any address free, 


INTERESTING 


Abby Leach, A. M., professor, Greek, 
Vassar College; president, Collegiate 
Alumni Association: “I have found ex- 
ercise on a bicycle exhilarating and re- 
freshing to mind and body. I know of 
no other exercise that brings so much re- 
newal of energy in so short a time.” 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 26, 1903. 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 122 Summer St., Boston. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


“Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


HAT IS HOME WITHOUT MUSIC? We have in 
stock over 100,000 pieces, full size, large print. 
Sheet music, which retaiis in music +tores at from 
25c. to 50c. per copy. It can easily be sold to ED 


body and everybody for AGENTS WANTE 


from 5c. to 10c. per copy. 
everywhere. Great chance to earn $25 per week. 
Special inducements. Will send sample lot 100 
copies to those first applying for $1.00 or 12 pir ces 
for 25c. Send in your order now. Your money 
refunded if not sati-fied. Address 

A. I. OMO MUSIC CO., 2146 Fitth Ave., N. Y. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Select personally-conducted parties of refined 
people. July and August, Length of tours ten to 
eighteen days, as desired. Prices for everything 
no more than charged for board and room at many 
first-class hotels. Our eleventh year. Send stamp 
for prospectus. F. H. PALMER, Editor 


EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 


(Ilinois Central R.R. 


DAILY FAST TRAINS, 
Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 


Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its humeroys gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHER*..- AGENCY 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Fine Arts Building, 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 
CHICAGO. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO Ww IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to-day. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


B O S E O N WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


Normal 


EACHERS 
W ORCESTER AGENCY, uss 


TEACHERS 
‘e 
BUREAU 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de 1 with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 
day for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureal 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively. 


Twenty years’ experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor, with wide travel and personal 
acquaintance, have made our manager familiar with the needs of schools and teachers in all pentions of 
our country. No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any 
special agency. Personal attention given to each applicant. Commercial Department Positions in 
High Schools and Colleges a specialty, Write for registration blanks and circulars. We also nego- 
tiate the sale of school property. If you have a school, ora part interest for sale, or wish to buy or 
to form a partnership, write us for information about our methods. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mer. 245 Broadway, New York 


Is not, of course, all there is to the essential qualifications of a commercial teacher, but it is an im- 
portant consideration. The man who wrote the above word is first of all an earnest, upright man ; 8¢Cc- 
ondly he is a master penman ; thirdly, he is a good all-round commercial teacher, excepting for short- 
hand and typewriting ; fourthly, he is open for public school engagement; lastly, he has been for 
several years with one of the largest and most notable colleges — not a business “ sole e’? —in the East. 

thing trea y ve opening ere are others, too. Watch thisspace. Some 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. E. GAYLORD, Manager 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 10 Baket Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


| LIKE we methods, writes Charles L. Felton, secretary of the school district of Towanda borough 

a., May 21,1904. He says: “I have mons it best to inform you that the Board have prac 
tically agreed on a man for the position of principal in the person of J. H. Humphries of Philadelphia 
We feel that we have been very fortunate in being able to secure his services. Aside from your interest 
in him as an applicant prow 7eag, Agency, do Y U tion? I desire to express my appreciation of 
you not think we have made a good selec- your Agency. I like your methods. When we 
get one of your reports we have some knowledge what may be expected of the applicant.” This is the 
second time we have filled this place at Towanda, and we always try to do our work so that the second 
application fur teachers comes to us with more confidence than the first. There are schools to which we 
have sent teachers every year for twenty years, and which now merely describe what is METHODS 
wanted and expect us to supply the best man and woman the salary will get. They like our 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive. "cricase 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


HE BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better —, now than ever before. 
For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, prietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


3 E. 14th St, N. Y. Established 1855. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New YorkE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centery, Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bide SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN#, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
menent patrons. Good teachers wanted. 
ear Book containing valuable information Freel 


offer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun 


‘day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


Address, with 4 cents postage, 
WORLD’s Farr, 915 Locust St., St. Louts. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author, Publisher. Price. 

Smith T. Y. Crowell & Co., NY. $1.00 

Winship [Tr.] A. 8. Barnes & Co., 1.00 

Tanner American Book Co., % 1.00 

Kingsley The Macmillan Co., 1.25 

Pulsford Cassel! & Co. sad 1.50 

Drage E. P. Dutton & Co., be. 6.00 

Rowe Longmans, Green & Co., ** 1,40 

Jekyl “ “ “ “ 4.50 

Sholl D. Appleton & Co., 4! 1.50 

Keeler Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco — 

Ashmore Ginn & Co., Boston -30 

Burdick G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 

Hale [Ed.] University Pub Co., ™ .20 

oyes [Tr. arker P, Simmons 50 
aa ations — Teachers and Their Work.... ...... Shear rs) A. H. Osborn & Co., Poughkeepsie _ 
Arthur Radford Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. —- 
he cece Hogarth Fred’k A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1.35 
he Robins “ “ 1.50 
VARIETIES. from whom I stole was insured against 


theft.”—Springfield Union. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
man rising from teething or other causes, 


mm He says he'd share his last dollar with 


“Yes,” said the man who looks at 
things coldly; “but he is a man who will 
take precious good care never to get down 
to his last dollar.”’—Washington Star. 


Judge—“Have you anything to say in 
extenuation?” 


Accused (thoughtfully)—“The 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


— 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers’! 29-4 Beacon St. . . .. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
7 dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornss, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 
When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
for Girls in Southern New England. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St.,§Boston 


The + OF BOSTON, 
120 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
Reco bli a private 
mmends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, ic and priv 
| 
| 
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New Books for 
Art Instruction 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 


ready in June. 
i The work in each book is grouped 


These books are to be studied by the pupils. 
under the following Subject Divisions : 
I, OUT OF DOORS.  (Landscape.) 


li. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 
Ill, LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 
Animals.) 
IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) ; 
Vv. APPARENT DIRBCTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. (Perspective.) 
Vi. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) ; 
Vil. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 


Picture Composition.) 


Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 


CALIFORNIA has numerous natural bridges, caves, 
etc., of no little interest. The mammoth Cave of 
Calaveras; the Alabaster Cave, the Crystal 
Palace Cave, containing anumber of subterranean 
apartments, such as the Bridal Chamber, the Crys- 
tal Palace Room, and the wonderful Music Hall. 


The Pleasantest, Shortest and Quickest 
route to these scenes is via 


UNION PACIFIC 


16 Hours Quicker to SAN FRANCISCO via OMAHA 
than any other line 


INQUIRE AT 
176 Washington Street. 


WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & Pass. Agt. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Ed scational Institutions \ Teachers Wanted 


COLLEGES. 


For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wa. E. Draxe, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenue. 


Emerson College 
i2, of Oratory 
itera, 


and Pedagogy in America. 
to develop in the stadent a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as acreative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new build 
ing. Sammer sessions. Gradnates 
are sought to teach Oratory, lV hysi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. Yor catalogue 
and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Mall, Hantington Avenue, Boston, Musa. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
_29-A Beacon S8t., Boston 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Sch ; 
Open to both sexes. Address the one a 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait. 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUVOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YorN, A.M, 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es add th 
Principal, . P. Beoxw 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, FiTcusuRG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Schools. 


Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. , 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 


Than on the Mainland, School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


Delightful Sea Bathing '® Academic Depart 
Concrete Roads 


ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 
BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 
for Bicycling jor 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. MowRy, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes- 
tic Science, Economics, Edueation, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philos- 
ophy, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. 

Instruction will be given he protesners and in. 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
by Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, 
of Yale University (in English and in Psychology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendall, Super.atendent 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and 
Professor Monroe, of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 

Board and Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall. 

The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 


upon appli ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


French Holiday Courses 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 
July 5—July 25 


Advanced and Elementary Courses: 
Pronunciation, Phonetics, Elocution, Compo- 
sition, Conversation. Lectures on Literature ; 
French Political, Social, Educational Institu- 
tions; French History. French only used in 
Advanced Courses. 


Tickets, entitling to attend all the Lecture 
Courses, Sightseeing, Excursions with Conversa- 
tion Groups, Evening Entertainments, #10. 


For Circulars, address 
Professor H. WALTER. 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to cdo advanced work. 

uition for the session only $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Obio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Kastern Illinois 
State Normal School. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 

he ped PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Professor ALBELT BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent ages applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, Ulinois 


HARVARD. UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all quatified persons. They are primarily 
designed for teachers. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc., will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 
Term, July 5~- August 13, 1904 


Courses will ke given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 

or information address ARTHUR H. QurINN, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hall, Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, Dean. 


Open for 


this railway. 


cents’ postage. 


W. W. HALL 
New England Passenger Agent 


382,000 Acres 


Rosebud Indian Reservation, South Dakota, open for 
settlement in July. Registration for these valuable lands, 
and permits to go on the reservation, at Chamberlain and 
Yankton, S. D., July 5 to 23. 
Government control, at Chamberlain on July 28. Cham- 
berlain is reached only by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


The best places from which to enter the reservation are 
Chamberlain, Geddes, Platte and Yankton, reached by 


Illustrated folder with valuable maps and complete 
information about rates, routes and train service for two 


ettlement 


Drawing of lots, under 


369 Washington St. 


BOSTON 


PALL 
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